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INVESTMENT & BUSINESS TREND 


Business and the Election—The Muddle 
of French Credit—The Market Prospect 


INCE the election of Mr. Coolidge, there 
has been an effort on the part of a num- 
ber of leading business men to suggest 

that the recent political muddle has been the 
factor preventing a return to prosperity, and 
that now that a business Administration has 
been placed in power, it is logical to expect 
a forward industrial movement of major pro- 
portions. As much as such a development 
is to be desired, it is difficult to arrive at the 
conclusion that the election of Mr. Coolidge 
in itself is the final factor in the immediate 
business outlook. 

It is true that the tremendous blow at radi- 
calism removes a great element of danger 
but we take it that business from this time 
on will depend exclusively on purely business 
factors such as the question of production 
costs, labor efficiency, general demand, 
prices, etc. None of these are political. 

From a mainly economic standpoint, the 
present situation does not induce a feeling 
of unalloyed optimism. Unemployment re- 
mains fairly high in many industries. Earn- 
ings reports issued for the third quarter of 
the year indicate that many companies are 
caught between the upper millstone of high 
production costs and the nether of falling 
demand. Underlying the entire situation is 
the fact that we have an excess capacity of 
production which has become very embar- 
rassing. The problem remains to so increase 
production as to lower the unit cost of output 
—or arbitrarily cut these costs regardless of 
the amount of business. 

Competition ensuing from the lack of op- 
portunity to profitably employ the maximum 
capacity of production has resulted in inabil- 
ity to sustain prices at a satisfactory level. 
Such a situation prevails most acutely on the 





smaller companies who are forced either to 
accept overtures toward combining their 
properties with their more successful com- 
petitors or continue to operate at a loss. The 
weaker of such concerns, of course, retire 
from business, at least temporarily. 

The immediate outlook favors an exten- 
sion of the current seasonal demand but the 
question of the fundamental difficulties 
which confront business still remains. It is 
probable that this can only be solved from 
a practical viewpoint by curtailing operat- 
ing expenses, principally wages, which are 
at a point generally where they have become 
too onerous. Such a period of adjustment 
as we seem to face must necessarily take a 
considerable period of time and in the mean- 
time existing irregularities in the general 
outlook for industry may be expected to con- 


tinue. 
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FRENCH HE collapse in French 3% 
CREDIT rentes which coincided 


with the preliminary an- 
nouncement of the new French Loan is more 
than ordinarily significant. The new internal 
French issue will be sold at a price to yield 
over 8%. It is a singular feature that the 
recent German issue was disposed of at a 
yield of 734.%. Is it possible that German 
credit is superior to the French variety? The 
figures would seem to indicate this to be the 
case. 

The fact is that the French system of pyra- 
miding internal debts has proceeded to a 
point where it has seriously weakened the 
credit of the country. That the weakness of 
the situation is realized in France may be 
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accepted from the fact that the French gov- 
ernment has under consideration the levying 
of a capital tax, such as the one proposed 
before their defeat in the last election by the 
more radical Laborites in England. 

The situation in the two countries is quite 
different, however. British credit is practi- 
cally unimpaired and the march of the pound 
sterling toward parity is convincing evidence 


of the integrity of British finances. The 
franc is in no such position and has had diffi- 
culty in maintaining itself around the 5-cent 
figure (against a parity of 19.4 cents). The 
position of France should be watched with 
the closest interest from this time on, as 
it is evident that a new crisis has been 
reached in the French economic and financial 
situation. 





The M arket Prospect 


OMEONE has calculated that the in- 
S crease in value of listed shares amounts 

to three billion dollars for the first 
several days after election. The public, 
having for many years held the bag on low 
priced railroad shares, suddenly found 
stocks costing 10, 20 and 30, worth 40, 50 
and 60. What more natural than to take 
these old certificates and sell them, or put 
them up as margin for additional purchases 
of the same or other stocks? Result, the kind 
of market we had when people used their 
Liberty Bonds as collateral. Our greatest 
bull markets have usually grown, as Francis 
D. Carley used to say, “from rioting of ex- 
cess margins.” 

With the market recording around the 
highest average figures ever known, the pub- 
lic has been buying enthusiastically. Where 
are all these stocks coming from? What are 
the large banking interests doing? Are they 
joining in the mad rush for shares? We 
hardly think so. Only once every several 
years large operators have such a big, broad 
market on which they can realize, and that 
is exactly what we judge they have been do- 
ing, if, in fact, they are not all through. 

Three circumstances occurring simultan- 
eously yield evidence of this: Call and time 
money, after beginning to tighten up, sud- 
denly relaxed. Brokers’ loans increased. 
Heavy demand for borrowed stocks, accom- 
panied by a few premiums, characterized the 
stock loan crowd on the floor of the Exchange. 
One might fairly assume that the easing in 
money rates was the result of liquidation by 
banking interests and inside pools; the de- 
mand for stocks, more or less artificial, the 
result of short sales by controlling interests 
in corporations, against securities held in 
their own names which they did not wish to 
release. Expansion in brokers’ loans means, 
of course, buying on margin by the public. 
If these assumptions be correct, the public is 
not only holding the bag, but that receptacle 
has greatly widened and deepened. In other 
words, the public owns, or is carrying, the 
biggest load of securities right now than at 
any time since 1909, 1916 and 1919. 


What usually follows a condition of this 
kind? Do large operators, having sold out, 
keep on boosting prices for the benefit of the 
public? No, the public does its own boost- 
ing. In markets such as that of Thursday, 
November 13th, with the exception of a few 
stocks, the public was in control, taking 
profits with one hand and buying back with 
the other. The market was what is known 
in Wall Street circles as “out of hand.” 

The difference between a market made by 
the public and one made by experienced and 
far-sighted operators is simply this: Large 
operators sell out in bull markets. They re- 
purchase on important declines, according to 
the amount of reaccumulation they wish to 
accomplish. The public, especially the inex- 
perienced portion of it, when in control, 
keeps on buying. Sooner or later a condi- 
tion arises where the tree of bullishness stops 
short of heaven, and then there is one grand 
scramble to get off—everyone rushes to the 
other side of the boat. 

Another difference between important 
banking interests and the public is this: 
Large operators look far ahead and prepare 
for conditions which they anticipate will pre- 
vail several months from now. The fact 
that these interests have been unloading in 
a wholesale way indicates to us that the stock 
market outlook is not as favorable as the 
public is leading itself to believe. 

Such a market is a dangerous one to fol- 
low. Usually severe breaks occur after such 
a season of rioting. 

The business situation has improved and 
will probably continue to improve as a result 
of the increased seasonal demand for goods 
and services. This is to be expected after 
practically a half year of declining business. 
It should be considered, however, that while 
the volume of business is increasing, profits 
are not likely to increase in proportion, owing 
to the severe effects of competition and the 
excessive costs of production. From a purely 
business viewpoint the general outlook for 
earnings does not in itself justify the cur- 
rent extremely high prices. 

Monday, November 17, 1924. 
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What the Election of Coolidge Means 


Radicalism Not Popular in This Country 
—Rank and File Realizes Business Needs 





fe HE overwhelming victory of Cal- 
vin Coolidge eloquently demon- 
strated how groundless 

were the fears that radicalism 

had gotten a strong foothold 

in this country. The result 

must have surprised the 

entire nation, in view of 

the tremendous publicity 

generally given to the 

|, candidacy of the Sena- 

tor from Wisconsin. 

One meaning at least 

' may be derived from 

hi this astounding de- 

' velopment. That is to 
say the rank and file of 

| the electorate of this 

‘} country have no use for 

i repeating the radical fol- 
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lies of other nations. In 

; this respect, the overturning 

of the British Labor Cabinet 
f is significant inasmuch as it in- 
dicates that other countries too 
are getting tired of the wordy but 
. empty promises of the Socialists. 

Senator La Follette clearly was unable to con- 
+ vince any large part of the American nation that 
| things were fundamentally wrong. This stand 
} 
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was futile. Only a few years ago it might have 
had more success. His cardinal point of govern- 
ment ownership, for example, has been tried in 
many countries, including our own, and it has been 
found wanting. La Follette was utterly unable 
to demonstrate to the satisfaction of the American 
electorate that it ought to try a theory of govern- 
ment which had in the past failed so signally. 
: It may truthfully be said that the Senator, far 
‘ from being a liberal, is indeed a reactionary of 
the most obvious kind. His idea is to go back to 
the things which have been tried and found inef- 
ficient. No true progress is to be found in that 
way. The American public’s unmistakable re- 
pudiation of the doctrines of La Follette may there- 
‘ore be accepted as a final gesture that it will have 
» nothing to do with unsound economic theories. 
Thanks to the radio, the issues of the campaign 
were clearly brought before the public. The old 
omparison created by soap-box oratory has van- 
ished and has been replaced by calm, cool reason- 


ing. No longer is it possible to generate voting 
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enthusiasm by rushing back and forth 
the length and breadth of the coun- 
try invoking imprecations on the 
opposing side and screaming 
maledictions on the party in 
power. The American pub- 
lic has become “wise” to 
such tactics. It appreci- 
ated the novelty of the 
simplicity of Mr. Coo- 
lidge’s campaign. It is 
worth while reflecting 
that in this as in other 
features of the cam- 
paign, Mr. Coolidge 
proved himself to be the 
innovator while his op- 
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le ponents followed ex- 
A tremely old - fashioned 
hy methods. 
*, The fact is that the coun- 


x 


try is progressive in the 
truest sense of the word. It 
believes in retaining the ad- 
vantages of the present system at 
the same time trying to effect neces- 
sary improvements. It does not believe, 
however, as does Mr. La Follette, in burning the 
house down because a piece of furniture here or 
there has outlived its usefulness. This message of 
America to the world might well be taken to heart 
by other nations. Whatever the rest of the world 
may do, however, we will hew to our own line. We 
have our own methods. We have formulated our 
own system of dealing with economic problems. 

In the light of European radicalism, we may 
seem conservative but we proceed with our experi- 
mentation deliberately, with an eye to permanent 
values and not to expedience or temporary gain. 
It is significant that this, the only nation which has 
not over-indulged in the fantasy of Socialism, is 
the most prosperous of all. This is worth ponder- 
ing over. 

As to Mr. Coolidge himself, he is merely a symbol 
of what is most appreciated in Government officials 
by the rank and file of our citizens—in other 
words, resourcefulness, practicality, regard for 
realities. His election by so great a margin indi- 
cate clearly that Americans believe in such things 
and not in half-baked theories of visionaries who 
have no real comprehension of the needs of this 


huge country. 
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Which Way is Business Headed? 


Near-By Prospects 


for Industry and 


Securities—What Will the Future Bring? 
By E. D. KING 





WHAT WILL THE EFFECTS OF THE ELECTION BE ON BUSINESS? 


Since President Coolidge’s election there 
has been a widespread attempt to make it 
appear that a business boom is in prospect. 
As much as this is to be desired, it is never- 
theless true that examination of current con- 
ditions with an eye toward a reasonable view 
of the future indicates that no such thing as 
a boom is in sight. It is well for business 


men and investors to take a calm view of the 
situation, lest in being unduly influenced by 
the extravagant optimism of the hour they 


forget that many problems have yet to be 
solved before a period of general prosperity 
can set in. The condition of business through- 
out the country is fair and will probably con- 
tinue so but it is going to take hard work 
and intelligent business direction to make 
profits. Any business man knows this to be 
so. He should consequently be guided by 
his knowledge of actual conditions rather 
than by hearsay or newspaper headlines. This 
is simply a matter of common sense. 











N analyzing the business situation, 

we are at once involved in a maze 

of contradictory circumstances, the 
net tangible result of which is difficult 
to determine. On the one side, we have 
a favorable money situation, excellent 
agricultural conditions, a tendency to- 
ward economic stabilization in Europe, 
a high degree of railroad efficiency and 
increasing labor efficiency and, of 
course, the vast financial and physical 
resources of the nation. 

On the reverse side, we have a gen- 
erally over-extended plant capacity, an 
obnormally high ratio of operating 
costs, excessive taxation, the underly- 
ing threat of labor disputes, particu- 
larly if wages are reduced, a _ ten- 
dency toward European competition 
with the United States, and a price 
level still sufficiently high to interfere 
with normal buying. 


Margin of Profit Less Than Last Year 


Specifically, what is of greatest con- 
cern in the situation is the fact that 
the margin of profit in many important 
industries has been dwindling, particu- 
larly in the latter part of the year and 
that the outlook in this respect is not 
exactly encouraging, at least so far as 
the immediate future is concerned. A 
few examples will serve to indicate the 
situation: 


1924 Earnings per Share of Common 
By Quarters 
Stock: 
1st 2nd 3d 


$0.11 nil 
3.44 1.72 
2.07 1.05 
1.20 1.63 
0.50 def. 


Studebaker 
General Motors ... 
Marland Oil 
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This list has been chosen at random 
among the better-known corporations 
and is given merely to suggest the 
trend. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion, that, generally speaking, 1924 
earnings will be considerably: smaller 
than those of last year. Entire indus- 
tries have been submerged by the factor 
of high operating costs. Textiles fur- 
nish a good example. Significantly, it 
will be noticed that the recent trend 
toward increased textile production did 
not come until successful efforts had 
been made to reduce wage schedules. 
Bluntly speaking, what our industries 
are suffering from to-day is the fact 
that demand from all sources is not 
sufficiently large to fully employ mill 
capacity and that, as a consequence, 
operating costs have risen tremen- 
dously. Business men, of course, are 
familiar with the fact that idle plants 
or half-occupied plants are expensive 
propositions. 

It remains therefore a question of 
accomplishing either one or both of the 
following: (1) a great increase in de- 
mand to warrant an increase in mill 
operations to or nearly to capacity; or, 
(2) a reduction in operating costs, prin- 
cipally via the route of wage reductions. 

Some companies have not waited for 
an increase in demand but have cut 
wages. This has been true principally 
of the textile companies where condi- 
tions have been particularly bad. The 
railroads, likewise, while they have 
not been permitted to cut wages, have 
taken measures to reduce their operat- 
ing forces, increase their efficiency and 
thus accomplish the same result as if 
they had actually cut their wage sched- 
ules. Incidentally, it will be noted that 
such efforts toward economical adminis- 
tration have tended to sustain net rail- 
road earnings at a comparatively satis- 


factory point despite the fact that gross 
earnings were considerably lower than 
in the preceding year. 


Adjustment Period 


It may be fairly said that the impor- 
tant business interests are alive to the 
situation and that, generally speaking, 
they are engaged in efforts to still 
further increase the efficiency of their 
working forces or they are in process 
of rearranging their wage payments. 
It is understood that the steel industry 
will within a short period revise its 
wages downward which is not surpris- 
ing, considering the extremely competi- 
tive conditions which prevail in this im- 
portant field. 

The potential capacity of the steel 
industry in this country is roughly 50 
million tons. Actual production to-day 
is at about the rate of 30 million tons 
so that the industry is employed at 
less than 60% of capacity. This means 
that the smaller producers no longer 
can count on an overflow of business 
from the big companies and that they 
must virtually suspend operations, 
which they have done to a rather large 
degree. Operating costs for the smaller 
companies, as a rule, are larger propor- 
tionately than for the bigger factors 
and they feel the pinch of competition 
swiftly. On the other hand, the larger 
companies by no means have an easy 
time of it as can be seen from the fact, 
for example, that the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration is operating at around 65% 
of capacity and showed earnings in the 
third quarter of barely enough to cover 
the $1.25 regular quarterly dividend 
and the usual fifty-cent extra. 

While the steel industry offers to-day 
an excellent illustration of the effects 

(Please turn to page 156) 
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SMALLER STEEL EARNINGS 


COLLARS BY ARTERS 


1923 1924 


DOWNTREND IN U.S.STEEL EARNINGS 
INDICATIVE OF GENERAL STEEL 
SITUATION. OTHER COMPANIE'S 
EARNINGS MUCH SMALLER 
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1922-23* 1924 
THIS GRAPH SHOWS THE STOCK MARKET TO 
BE IN ITS HIGHEST ZONE FOR THE PAST 
THREE YEARS. THESE HIGH PRICES NOT 
WARRANTED BY BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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1924 


DECLINE IN STUDEBAKER'S EARNINGS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF GENERAL AUTO- 
MOBILE SITUATION. FEW COMPANIES 
EARNING AS MUCH AS LAST YEAR 
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THIS TREND INDICATES THAT THE BOND MARKET 
1S PRACTICALLY AT PEAK FOR THE PERIOD 
1922-1924. IT IS NOT LIKELY TOGO HIGHER 
































As the above indicates, two features are strikingly 
apparent. One is that, as represented by the earn- 
ings of two such typical companies as U. S. Steel and 
Studebaker, the margin of profit has been declining 
throughout the year. It is true that business is 
now slowly improving but the fundamental fac- 
tor of high production costs vs. low selling prices 
still prevails. Many companies will probably in- 
crease the volume of their business without corre- 


sponding increase in their profits. The second fea- 
ture is that both the stock and bond markets are 
at extremely high points. This is particularly true 
of stocks which have just reached the highest aver- 
age level in a number of years. In a period of 
such excited speculative activity as the present, 
commitments in speculative and volatile issues 
involves a hazard which few investors should 
assunte, 
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The Kadio Cra 


| By Robert E. Stanlaws 


“__with newspapers featuring daily programs— 


“__with every man’s friends buying parts, building, 
destroying and re-assembling sets— 


“with radio stores continually crowded by en- 
thusiasts— 


“__with reports of a remarkable sales volume at- 
tained by the radio industry (estimated at $115,000,- 
000 annually and expected to reach $500,000,000 in 


the next five years)— 


“__with reports of other equally amazing statistics, 


such as ‘10,000,000 listeners’ and ‘5,000,000 tube sets’ 


and ‘7,000,000 crystal sets’— 





i —— 


“__and, lastly, with a mad public scramble for radio 
securities, it is not to be wondered at that the aver- 
age investor should be carried away by his imagina- 
tion and the general craze. 





“Surely the time has come to ask: What will the Public reap 


EW, if any, scientific inventions 

have taken such a hold on popu- 

lar fancy as the Radio. In the 
brief span of four years, a fad has 
become an industry and a plaything 
an indispensable utility. Like all great 
inventions, the process of wireless 
communication has developed slowly 
and no one man may really be given 
credit for the origination of our pres- 
ent systems of wireless telegraphy 
and telephony, though the discoveries 
of certain individuals, whose names 
are familiar to all radio enthusiasts, 
marked important turning points in 
the new era and made possible perfec- 
tion of the art. 

Practical demonstration of the elec- 
tro-magnetic theory of light by Hertz 
in 1887, whose work was preceded by 
many other scientists, paved the way 
for that revolution of wireless tele- 
graph thought which led to the inven- 
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from this whirlwind growth?” 
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tions of Marconi, DeForest and other 
latter-day pioneers. Communication 
between land stations and ships at sea 
was gradually developed but it was 
not until 1907 that the first transat- 
lantic wireless station began opera- 
tions, offering its services to the pub- 
lic in competition with the old cable 
systems which, prior to that time, had 
been the only means for the immediate 
transmission of messages between the 
various countries of the world. 
Following organization of the Radio 
Corporation of America, the story of 
which constitutes one of the most in- 
teresting romances in modern indus- 
trial history, wireless telegraph sta- 
tions multiplied rapidly and today the 
continent of North America is con- 
nected with its sister continent on the 
South, with Europe, Japan and Ha- 
waii, by a comprehensive chain of 
powerful transmitting and receiving 
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units supplementing the cable ser- 
vices. 

The phenomenal expansion of wire- 
less telegraphy in this country is 
clearly due to the peculiar situation 
existing in 1919. At that time, the 
American Marconi Company, con- 
trolled by British interests, was a 
dominating factor in the field and 
there was great danger that impor- 
tant patents belonging to American 
manufacturers would pass to control 
of the British giving them a virtual 
monopoly of wireless telegraphy. The 
U. S. Navy department of the Gov- 
ernment, disturbed by the menace in 
this situation, prevailed upon the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to take over 
the English interest in American Mar- 
coni and organize a new concern whose 
sole ownership might be vested in 
American hands. As a result of this 
maneuver, the Radio Corporation was 
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created with the active co- 





operation of the Govern- 
ment, the General Electric 
Company, Westinghouse, © 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph, Western Elec- 
tric, United Fruit and 
others, whose patents and 
research facilities were thus 
placed at disposal of the 
new company. 

The importance of this 
event and its bearing on the 
industry should be recog- 
nized, as the arrangements 
resulting from these negoti- 
ations made possible a ra- 
pidity of growth and effi- 
ciency of research and de- 
velopment which would have 
been impossible had these 
large corporations under- 


YOU CAN’T HOWL IF YOU 


GET HURT! 


No one who has had this timely 
and instructive article before him 
and who still persists in buying ques- 
tionable radio securities will have 
any just complaint if he loses. The 
writer minces no words, nor does he 
fail to back up his smashing state- 
ments with convincing facts. 


especially the fact in the 
case of telephony, a point 
that should be borne in 
mind as having extreme sig- 
nificance from an _ invest- 
ment viewpoint. Aside from 
the companies specifically 
named above, securities of 
radio concerns, in which the 
public is dealing on an ever 
ascending scale, represent 
manufacturers who cater 
almost exclusively to the de- 
mand for receiving sets, 
parts and equipment and 
these latter are distinct from 
the firmly established indus- 
trial units whose earnings 
from such sources are still 
more or less incidental to 
older lines of manufacture. 

It is logical, in the natural 





taken revolution of the art 
independently. Between 
them, they own or control many of the 
most valuable basic patents appertain- 
ing to wireless. 

Simultaneously with the recent evo- 
lution of wireless telegraphy, te- 
lephony, or “radio” as it is now popu- 
larly termed, was struggling out of 
the embryonic stage, but it was not 
ready to emerge as an independent 


entity until its sister industry had 
already been in existence for some 
years. Transmission of speech and 


music had been attempted in desultory 
fashion, on a small scale and only for 
experimental purposes. Small receiv- 
ing sets were found among a limited 
number of amateurs whose interest, in 
the nature of things, was confined to 
reception of code, or telegraph signals. 

These early sets were crude affairs 
—at least we now view them as such— 
and Vacuum tubes, though well known 
to experimenters and the early wire- 
less enthusiasts, were not applied 





directly to reception until their pecu- 
liar adaptability was discovered by 
a young amateur, E. H. Armstrong, 
in 1912. Through his experiments, 
the Armstrong Regenerative Circuit, 
known to all “radio bugs,” was evolved 
and this, one of the basic patents of 
the present day, provided the means 
for public participation in one of the 
most fascinating of modern pastimes. 
About four years ago, on November 
2, 1920, to be exact, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
broadcast the first public radio pro- 
gram on a practical basis, precipitat- 
ing a demand for receiving sets and 
giving that impetus to the art which, 
almost over-night, created an industry 
out of what had theretofore been little 
more than a nebulous dream. 

Hence, while it is true that the sci- 
ence of wireless was slow in develop- 
ing, its commercial application is, in- 
deed, of recent origin. This is more 


A TYPICAL CROWD OF RADIO FANS 


sequence of events, that 
an industry having such 
an intimate appeal to the general 
public in the physical sense and 


stimulating the imagination, as it does, 
with visions of super-power stations, 
linking of the peoples of the world in 
one common band of simultaneous com- 
munication, and the like, should arouse 
a strong response in the ranks of that 
portions of its devotees which inter- 
prets all things industrial in terms of 
possible stock-market profits. 

The individual’s very familiarity 
with radio, however, is apt to be his 
undoing in the investment field. With 
newspapers featuring programs and 
developments; with friends buying 
parts, building, destroying and re- 
assembling sets; radio stores continu- 
ally crowded by enthusiasts; reports 
of the remarkable sales volume of the 
industry (which is estimated at 115 
million dollars annually and expected 
to reach 500 million in the next five 
years); reports of other equally amaz- 





Gathered before one of the thousands of retail stores now distributing radio products 
which have sprung, like magic, into being since the radio craze took hold. . . . Judging 
from observation, the public is almost as hungry for radio securities as it is for radio sets 


and parts. 
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Study this Table! 
Salient Features of Current Radio Issues 


Based on such information as is available and hinting at the paucity of information 

on the uncertain earning power of many of the recently-formed radio companies. 

No reflection upon any company is intended, of course, the purpose being merely to 
emphasize the speculative nature of the typical Radio commitment 





When 


Company Organized 


Character of 
Business 


Own or 
Lease 
Patents? 


Total 


capitaliz’'n mkt value 
outst’ding 


cap. 
(Th 


Current Good-will, 
patents, Plantand Work’g per 


etc. 
ds of Dollars) 


Rec’t 

Issue mkt 
price price 
a 


Earn 


share 


capital 
c——( 


— 


equipment 





- 





De Forest Radio 


Mig. & dist. 

sets, tubes, 

transmitting 
equip. etc. 


Owns several 


3,711 4,372 


2,188 


213 1,351 ‘1.14 21 





Dubilier Cond. & Radio 4-22 


Mfg. condens- 
ers & parts. 


Owns and has 
license agree- 
ments abroad 


1,669 7,381 


1,389 77 


466 71.02 7.50 





Hazeltine Corp. ...... 2-24 


Licenses mfrs. 
under neutro- 
dyne patents 


Owns Hazel- 
tine Neutro- 
dyne patents 


3,693 4,500 


3,608 


42 *3.00 10 





Inter-Ocean 


Mfg. parts 
and equipment 


Owns minor 
patents 


205 900 


50 é 114 gata 8 





Jones (J. W.) Mfg.... 5-24 


Mig. sets, 
parts and 
equipment 


Owns misc. 
minor pats. 


cama «2,500 


not no 
stated data 





Freed-Eiseman 


Mfg. neutro- 
dyne sets 


Licensed under 
neutrodyne 
pats. 


stated 9, 300 


not no 
Stated data 30 





Radio Corp. of America 11-19 


Conducts inter- 
national wire- 
less telegraph 
services; dist. 
sets, parts, etc. 


Controls many 
basic pats. 


33,549 49,548 


17,900 


7,750 72.90 °26 





Rova Radio Stores.... 


Retail, whole- 
sale and job- 
bing 


546 825 


250 25 268 





Thermiodyne 


Mfg. sets 


Producing un- 
der own pats. 


statea 3,000 


not not not 
stated stated stated 





Thompson 


Mfg. sets, 
parts & equip. 
Commercial & 
Gov't. tel. & 
tel. apparatus 


Licensed under 
Armstrong and 
Hazeltine pats. 


2,386 1,144 


1,829 


311 454 





Tower Mfg. Corp..... 5-23 


Largest pro- 
ducer of head- 
sets in U. S. 


Owns minor 
pats. 


625 2,329 


225 28 309 





Ware Radio Corp..... 4-22 


M fg. neutro- 
dyne sets 


Licensed un- 
der Hazeltine 
pats. 


2,165 


788 


500 28 8251 





‘* Company’s estimate for current year. 
* Year ended May 31, 1924. 
® Initial sale on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


1 Six months ended June 30, 1924. 
2 Year ended December 31, 1923. 
* Estimate of current year. 








ing statistics such as 10 million listen- 
ers, 5 million tube and 7 million crys- 
tal sets; and, lastly, a mad public 
scramble for radio securities—stocks 
rising many points above their issued 
prices; it is not to be wondered at that 
the average investor should be carried 
away by his imagination and the gen- 
eral excitement. 

Surely it is time to ask, what will 
the public reap from this whirlwind 
growth? Will it get in at the bottom 
and ride to riches on the current wave 
of radio speculation? Will the buyer 
of radio stocks today find his fel- 
lows bidding as greedily for these 
same issues at higher prices to- 
morrow? There can be no longer 
any doubt that the radio indus- 
try is fully established or that it has 
come to stay. But are the companies 
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which are now crowding rapidly into 
the field building on secure founda- 
tions? Will they be the ones to aid 
in further development and solid ex- 
pansion of the industry, or will many 
of them fall by the wayside? 

Mere weed-like growth is no cri- 
terion of abundant flowering. It is 
inevitable that under the strain of 
forced expansion, some stresses will 
be set up which may later result in se- 
rious fracture among the weaker mem- 
bers of the radio structure. Let the 
prospective buyer of radio securities 
ever remember that imaginative flights 
are poor substitutes for cold reason- 
ing. In the inevitable march of prog- 
ress, new processes and perhaps revo- 
lutionary ideas may be developed. Old 
sets and parts will give way to the 
newer and more efficient devices and 


patents now capitalized at millions 
may well become worthless as _ the 
popular receiving circuit of the pres- 
ent is replaced by the perfected set of 
the future. 

These, perhaps, are extreme views 
and it may be that time will prove 
such fears unjustified, yet the point 
has now certainly been reached where 
the investor should take stock of his 
surroundings. As with the automobile 
in its early history, first models of 
radio sets were—and some probably 
still are, for that matter—crude. The 
present state of comparative perfec- 
tion in automobiles was reached only 
after. years of competitive effort to 
build better and better cars in the race 
to outdo “the other fellow,” to the end 
that the builder who caught the public 
fancy might reap the largest reward 
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in orders. In this process, many com- 
panies passed from the scene, dis- 
placed’ by failure to move with the tide 
of progress, through financial difficul- 
ties and what not. 

In the radio industry the “single 
circuit” regenerative receiver is al- 
ready an outcast in elite circles, the 
original crystal set is passé, old types 
of vario-couplers and variometers have 
given place to “neutroformers” and 
more recently “low loss” condensers 
and coils are helping to supplant the 
older types. Such changes doubtless 
involve alteration in plant facilities— 
machinery and equipment can be ren- 
dered obsolete by causes other than 
mere old age—and hence losses 
through scrapping of such units may 
assume importance, particularly to the 
less strongly fortified companies. 

Yet the greater danger is not so 
much in displacement of apparatus 
through obsolescence as it is in specu- 
lation in stocks of the small indepen- 
dent manufacturers whose sole depen- 
dence is upon specialized sets, parts 
and equipment. If the managements 
of these companies keep abreast of the 
times and are endowed with the proper 
qualifications, all will be well—so long 
as other conditions are favorable. If, 
however, they should fail to gauge the 
trend of events und endeavor to sell 
the public (which is now eagerly ab- 
sorbing new ideas much more quickly 
than it could assimilate new models in 
automobiles) parts or sets that have 
grown ancient, oblivion most surely 
will be their portion just as it has 
been for the manufacturers of disk 
transmission models and other relics 
of the old motor days. 

Then again, four years of hectic 
progress are scarce long enough to 
permit straightening out of patent 
entanglements which are inevitable in 
an industry both so popular and so 
new. 
tionary discoveries are later made and < 
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that certain fundamental principles 
will continue to govern all inventions, 
that does not prevent modifications 
and improvements during the develop- 
ment of which much duplication and 
ensuing litigation is bound to occur, 
involving expense and perhaps serious 
consequences to some companies. Sev- 
eral such suits have already been 
brought and settled or are still in the 
courts for settlement. The larger com- 
panies, when attacked or attacking, 
are in no great danger of serious loss 
from such contingencies but whether 
as much can always be said of the 
smaller must depend entirely upon the 
importance of each case to the indi- 
vidual company. 

This means that, among other 
things, the buyer or holder of small 
and untried radio securities has an- 
other troublesome possibility to keep 
in mind. In this connection it is per- 
tinent to repeat that practically all of 
the so-called radio stocks now extant 
are related to that branch of the wire- 
less industry which has to do with the 
reception of telephonic messages, or, 
speech and music. 

Roughly, the companies now in the 
radio field may be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) manufacturers of radio re- 
ceiving sets, parts and equipment, pro- 
duced under their own patents; (2) 
those manufacturing under license; 
(3) companies holding patent rights 
only, under which others are licensed 
to produce, paying royalties to the 
holding company; (4) manufacturers 
who produce commercial telegraph 
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apparatus, in addition to radio sets, 
parts and equipment; (5) distributors, 
both wholesale and retail; (6) the 
larger electrical equipment companies, 
manufacturing sets parts, tubes, etc., 
as items incidental to other lines— 
such companies having extensive re- 
search laboratories for constant devel- 
opment of ideas and inventions. 

As already indicated, most com- 
panies now in the public eye, fall into 
the first three groups. All, including 
the distributors, own some patents, of 
course, but those of the electrical 
equipment group are undoubtedly most 
important. 

Some of the smaller manufacturing 
units have already carved out secure 
positions in the industry. Their prod- 
ucts are well diversified and protected 
by basic patents. Others have sprung 
up almost out of nowhere, with their 
beginnings as producers of crystal 
sets, and like minor apparatus, fabri- 
cated in lofts or on small floor space 
in rented buildings, while still others 
have only lately appeared, swept into 
being by the current wave of expan- 
sion. Several are competing under the 
same patents—which are leased from 
the owners—depending upon variations 
and improvements of their own engi- 
neers working under such licenses, to 
put forth sets which may capture the 
fancy of buyers. Most of these have 
a negligible investment in fixed assets, 
having issued common stock to the 
public to secure capital for expansion 
largely on the strength of potential 
earning power expressed in terms of 
good-will, patent rights and the like. 

What the future of these concerns 
will be only time can tell. The pur- 
chaser of the newer radio stocks at 
present levels is obviously gambling 
on hopes which may or may not be ful- 
filled. Unquestionably, he is shutting 
his eyes to the disturbing possibilities 
briefly sketched herein. As _ stated, 

(Please turn to page 145) 
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Fake promoters in the mining field had nothing to do with reputable companies like 
Anaconda and American Smelting. In the oil field, they had nothing to do with Standard 
Oils and progressive independents. So, in the radio field today, to which they have trans- 
ferred their affections, their presence in no wise reflects upon established companies of 
high standing, or upon such companies as may later be formed. At the same time, their 
appearance here is a warning in itself, and restores to importance the old adage, Caveat 
Emptor—let the buyer beware! 
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Who Was R 


ight? 


Income Tax Disclosures Shed 
New Light on Famous Mellon- 
Couzens Surtax Controversy 


i Secretary Mel lon jj i 


Geen 


does not share the views of those 
who approve the disclosure of 
Income Tax returns. 

There is one striking revelation con- 
tained in the Returns already pub- 
lished, however, which drives home so 
important a truth and concerns two 
such important public men that we 
feel justified in taking an “exception” 
and repeating that revelation here. 

The revelation is found in the con- 
trast between the returns filed by two 
of the wealthiest men in the country— 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Hon. James 
M. Couzens, U. S. Senator from Michi- 
gan. 
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A Heated Controversy 


Every business man and investor 
will remember the controversy between 
these two gentlemen which raged dur- 
ing the opening months of 1924. 

All will recall that Mr. Mellon (1) 
opposed the high surtax’ rates of the 
Tax Law, on the ground that, by their 
very excessiveness, they tended to “dry 
up” large fortunes as a source of tax 
revenue; (2) cited the continued ex- 
emption from taxes of certain media 
as a means widely indulged in by men 
of wealth to escape taxation; and (3) 
contended that the combined effect of 
excessive surtaxes and tax ex- 
emption was the removal of 


mp 


It was in the course of this discus- 
sion that Mr. Mellon said: 

“Let us return, therefore, to the 
original subject which is the basis 
of the correspondence between us. 
That is, whether the high surtaxes 
are becoming less productive of 
revenue to the Government and are 
injurious to business initiative. Let 
me repeat what I said in my first 
letter: 

“The number of incomes of $300,- 
000 and over has dropped from 
about 1,300 in 1916 to 250 in 1921. 
The total income in this class has 
dropped from $1,000,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 in the same period, al- 
though the reported income of the 
country had increased from $6,000,- 
000,000 in 1916 to $21,000,000,000 
in 1921. While these large incomes 
paid 65% of all surtaxes in 1916, 
in 1921 they paid only 20%. 

“In 1916, on a _ surtax which 
reached a maximum of 13%, there 
was collected from these incomes 
about $80,000,000 of surtaxes; in 
1921, with the maximum surtax rate 
reaching 65%, there was collected 
only $84,000,000—substantially the 
same amount on a 13% maximum 
as on a 65 maximum. 

“You certainly, as well as any- 
body, must have appreciated the 
killing effect of high surtaxes upon 


business initiative. What possible 
influence other than these high sur- 
taxes caused you to invest so much 
of your fortune in tax-exempts? 
Other examples are common knowl- 
edge to any man of experience. 
“The case is really too plain for 
argument! All business involves 
risk. If business loses, the Govern- 
ment shares not at all in the loss; 
if business is successful, the Gov- 
ernment takes more than half of the 
gain. What can long withstand 
these odds? You may argue your 
theories as you please, but neither 
you nor any other man, once he has 
gained wealth, cares to take these 
risks on such terms. The spirit of 
initiative may still be there, but the 
unsound system of taxation is driv- 
ing it into idleness. We shall be- 
come a nation of followers, not lead- 
ers. A tax system having this in- 
evitable effect must be changed.” 


Who Was Right? 


Now, to many of those who read 
this correspondence between Secretary 
Mellon and Senator Couzens, the de- 
cision as to which one was right may 
have been difficult to reach. It is a 
technical subject, this subject of sur- 
taxes and exemptions—a complex 
problem in Government Economics— 

and the lengthy discussions 
accorded it in the letters, with 





the voluminous data cited, 





private wealth from produc- 
tive channels or legitimate in- 
dustry. 

All will remember, too, that 
Senator Couzens, dissenting 
from “permitting one individ- 
ual doing the diagnosing and 
prescribing the remedy” and 
announcing that “I propose to 
engage in the diagnosis my- 
self and perhaps have some 
voice in the discussion,” as- 
sailed Mr. Mellon’s views as 
unsound and his conclusions 
as incorrect. A lengthy cor- 


MR. MELLON TO MR. COUZENS: 

“It is urged that wealth in possession, either 
by inheritance or realization of a fortunate 
investment, is not taxed. Your wealth is all 
in tax-exempt securities and you pay no tax. 

“It is urged that the high surtaxes are be- 
coming less productive of revenue. In your 
case, they have become barren.” 


could, without reflecting upon 
him, confuse an _ intelligent 
layman. 

When we read the tax re- 
turns of the two principals, 
however, most of the doubts 
as to the merits of the con- 
troversy disappear. The tax 
returns show, if any evidence 
could show, that Mr. Mellon 
was absolutely right. 

First, we have Mr. Mellon 
—his fortune wrapped up in 
productive, legitimate indus- 





respondence then ensued. 


(Please turn to page 144) 
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THE 60 BROADWAY 
PROPERTY 


lurchased at a total cost of ap- 


proximately $5,000,000. 


T’S human nature to feel a bit of 
sympathy towards a man whose 
grandfather's grandfather’s grand- 
ther’s grandfather once owned—and 
d!—an orchard in the New York 
incial section, wnich has since be- 
ne the highest priced real estate in 
world. 

‘If that fellow’s ancestors had only 
i sense enough to hang on,” his 
nds say, “the family would be fab- 
usly rich today.” 

Sut a recent transaction in the 
Broadway-Wall Street district dra- 
matically showed up the fallacy in the 
of-repeated “if his ancestors had 
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A Broadway Purchase 
he North American Co. bought the 
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How to Make Money Grow 


in the 


Fastest Way 


Something Investors May Not Have Realized 


60 Broadway, assuming title on No- 
vember 1, 1924. The price was close 
to $5,000,000, of which about $2,000,- 
000 was for the land alone. Inquiry 
developed that part of this land once 
was owned by Peter Stuyvesant, the 
last Dutch governor of New Amster- 
dam, and that his widow sold it to 
Gerret Leydecker in 1685 for about 
$87. Gerret Leydecker’s descendants 
are numerous in New York and North- 
ern New Jersey. 

“Eighty-seven dollars to two million 
looks like quite a jump in real estate,” 
said F. L. Dame, president of The 
North American Co., when the history 
books were dusted off for his edifica- 
tion, “but there is something which 
jumps faster than that. I refer to 
6 per cent compound interest.” 

He summoned an accountant. 


Suppose— 


“Suppose,” he said to the accoun- 
tant, “that Gerret Leydecker had in- 
vested $87 in 1685 at 6 per cent. Sup- 


About the Powers of Compound Interest 





pose that it would have been possible 
for him to have arranged for the con- 
tinual reinvestment of this money 
down to the present day, at an aver- 
age of six per cent. How much would 
the $87 amount to today?” 

The answer was $97,189,741.71. 

A great many men had $87 in cash 
239 years ago when Gerret Leydecker 
bought the Stuyvesant orchard. The 
fact that $97,000,000 bank accounts 
are even scarcer than downtown New 
York real estate plots is indicative of 
the difficulty that attends the regular 
re-investment of money to earn 6 per 
cent. Incidentally, it might be men- 
tioned—just in case you might like to 
leave $100 for somebody to spend in 
2163 A.D.—that the laws of the United 
States are such that a special act of 
Congress would be required to legalize 
such an enterprise, although it might 
be legally tried in several other coun- 


tries. At the same time, the accumu- 
lative power of 6°, is amply demon- 
strated. 


























THEIR ANCESTOR’S ESTATE GREW FROM $87 TO 
$2,000,000 IN VALUE! 


Gerret and Rachel Lydecker receiving from President Dame of 
the North American Co. the pen with which papers were signed 
transferring ownership of the 60 Broadway property. Eight genera- 
tions ago, Lydecker forbears purchased the property from Peter Stuy- 
vesant’s widow at a cost of $87. While this value-appreciation is 
enormous, it does not equal the appreciation that would have resulted 


‘wenty-three story office building atfrom the same investment compounded at 6% 


for the period. 
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Samuel Rea Steps Down After a 
Half Century of Service 


The President’s Gavel in Every Lunch Pail on the Penn- 
sylvania—Road’s Amazing Growth Under Rea’s Direction 


News Note: 


“W. W. Atterbury, 
Vice-President, will suc- 
ceed Samuel Rea as 
President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1925.” 


dent in the world.” 

And president of 
the world’s greatest rail- 
road. 

Any employee of the 
great Pennsylvania system 
would know instantly who 
was meant from the first 
sentence alone. And any 
railroad man would know 
the answer from the sec- 
ond sentence if not from 
the first. 

Samuel Rea, president 
of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, will be seventy years 
old next September. Sev- 
enty is the age of retire- 
ment from active service 
on the _ Pennsylvania. 
When Mr. Rea hands over 
the reins of control next 
year to W. W. Atterbury, 
Rea will have completed 
approximately half a cen- 
tury of service to the 
Pennsylvania. The record 
is almost unique. He has 
probably seen more of rail- 
roading from the inside 
and from a broader per- 
spective, than any man 
alive today. He has held 
the lowest as well as the 
highest position in the 


“— HE best loved presi- 








By BARNARD POWERS 


“There is nothing spectacular about the 
man—none of those characteristics which 
gladden the hearts of Special Supplement 
editors. Quiet ... courteous ... firm, he is 
representative of the best type of the suc- 
cessful American man of affairs.” 


one quarter billion dol- 
lars. This is about 10%% § 
of all the invested rail- [ 
road capital in the United — 
States. Upwards of 210,- § 
000 individuals make 
their living from the J 
operations of the Penn- | 
sylvania and consti- | 
tute 13%% of all the 
railroad employees in | 
this country. 
145,000 persons own Penn- 


sylvania stock. It has paid | 


dividends uninterruptedly § 
for seventy years. The § 
Pennsylvania Railroad is § 
not only the greatest rail- § 
road in the country but it § 
is the second greatest cor- | 
poration, being exceeded J 
only by U. S. Steel. 


Surveyor’s Rod a Mare- 
chal’s Baton 


Just as every soldier 
in Napoleon’s armies car- 
ried a potential Marechal’s 
baton in his knapsack, so | 
every employe of the 
Pennsylvania may be said 
to carry a potential presi 
dential gavel in his lunch 
pail. Every Pennsylvania 
president has risen from 
the ranks and Rea is no | 
exception. A surveyor’s 
rod proved to be the magic 
wand in his case. 

Fiction demands that 
the story read that Rea 
started in with the Penn- 
sylvania determined to 








Pennsylvania. He has 
served under the brilliant 
Cassatt and the cautious McCrea. 

As a sixteen-year-old boy he bore a 
surveyor’s rod and chain in the Penn- 
sylvania’s westward march. He has 
seen the road creep over the Alleghanies 
and the fertile plains of Ohio, finally 
reaching the strategic points of St. 
Louis, Burlington and Chicago on the 
west and extending a long arm up the 
Michigan peninsula to Mackinaw City 
on the Great Lakes. 

Today, the Pennsylvania is the great- 
est railroad system in the world. It 
operates upwards of 10,000 miles, ac- 
cording to its own report. But if one 
takes into consideration its leased 
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lines, supplementary tracks, sidings, 
switches, etc., the total trackage of 
the system is upwards of 28,000 miles, 
or enough for three double-track lines 
from New York to San Francisco and 
back again. 

Every. second of the twenty-four 
hours of each day, $23.15 drops into 
the coffers of the Pennsylvania. This 
is at the rate of nearly three quarters 
of a billion dollars per annum. From 
the point of view of gross revenue 
Pennsylvania is nearly twice as large as 
its nearest competitor, the New York 
Central. The Pennsylvania represents 
a capital investment of nearly two and 


make the steepest grade 
. to the president’s chair, 
but truth requires a different version. 
In 1871 James McCrea, later presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania, was an assis- 
tant surveyor, and was at work on the | 
Morrison’s Cove branch in the state of § 
Pennsylvania. On July 17 he sent a} 
foreman to the town of Greenburg to | 
pick up a boy to act as chain-bearer and § 
rodman. The foreman returned with a} 
gangling youth of sixteen whom he had 
found leaning up against a lamp post 
and who answered to the name of 
Samuel Rea. It is not of record what 
conversation passed between the two 
future presidents of the road, but Rea’s 
responses must have been satisfactory 
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More than 7 








GENERAL ATTERBURY 


will succeed Mr. Rea as 
overlord of the great Pennsyl- 
vania and thereby will fill one of 
the greatest, corporate, executive 
positions in this country 


who 








for he took the job and held it until the 
panic of 1873 stopped all engineering 
work and compelled Rea to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

“Did you know your bent was towards 
engineering at that time?” Rea was 
asked in later years. 


“I was sixteen years old. My im- 


mediate bent was a job,” replied Rea. 
The answer is significant. It lights up 
the man’s sturdy, non-boastful, modest 
character like a flash of light in the 
dark. 

In the spring of 1875, the panic of 1873 
having spent its effects, Rea returned 
to the service of the Pennsylvania in 
the engineering department. He had 
been away a little more than a year 
and had worked for the Hollidaysburg 
Iron & Nail Co. But railroading and 
railroad engineering drew him irresis- 
tably and at last he was back with the 
Pennsylvania and at the trade which 
interested him most. To trace his rise 
step by step from the rank of humble 
employe to the highest councils of the 
road and finally to the greatest office 
which it has to offer, would prove mo- 
notonous. His advance was steady 
rather than spectacular, but from the 
first the ability of the man was appar- 
ent. As early as 1875, when he was but 
twenty years old, he was appointed as- 
sistant engineer in the construction of 
the “Point Bridge,” a stiffened chain 
suspension bridge over the Mononga- 
hela River at Pittsburgh. A graduate 
of no college or university, he obtained 
his experience in the field and his ex- 
tensive engineering knowledge by hard 
study after working hours. He now 
holds three degrees: Doctor of Science, 
conferred on him by both the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Princeton 
University, and Doctor of Laws, con- 
ferred by Lafayette College. 

In 1883, Rea was transferred to Phil- 
adelphia as assistant to vice-president 
Du Barry, with the title of principal 
assistant engineer and in 1888 was 
made assistant to the second vice- presi- 
dent. 

In 1889, he resigned to go to Balti- 
more as vice-president of the Maryland 
Central and chief engineer of the Balti- 
more Belt Railroad, which he located 


and put under construction for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. By 1892, 
he was back again with the Pennsy! 
vania as assistant to President Roberts 
and thereafter he never left the Penn- 
sylvania. On July 14, 1899, Mr. Rea 
was elected fourth vice-president and 
advanced by regular stages through in- 
tervening vice-presidencies until on No- 
vember 13, 1912 he became the supreme 
overlord of the entire, vast Pennsyl- 
vania domain. He was then 57 years 
of age and with the exception of 4 
years, had spent his entire 47 years of 
business life in the service of the road 
which had given him his first job. 

A. J. Cassatt was the great construc- 
tive genius of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. It was he who visualized the 
twin tunnels under the East River and 
the great Pennsylvania Station which is 
one of the city’s sights. He realized 
that any railroad running into the heart 
of New York City would have a tre- 
mendous advantage over its competi- 
tors. The expense was enormous but 
Cassatt was looking a quarter of a cen- 
tury ahead and time has more than jus- 
tified his foresight. McCrea and Rea 
were the instruments who carried to 
successful conclusions the plans of Cas- 
satt. Cassatt was a strong progressive, 
McCrea was a conservative while Rea 
may be described as a progressive con- 
servative. The difference between the 
natures of McCrea and Cassatt may 
be seen in the fact that one of the first 
things McCrea did when he became 
president was to cancel a $15,000,000 
projected improvement while Rea, on 
coming into the highest office, immedi- 
ately authorized a $40,000,000 exten- 
sion. Cassatt spent and McCrea saved 
while Rea both spent and saved. 

Rea has devoted his attention to the 
Pennsylvania’s corporate work rather 
than the executive end and has been es- 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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Functions of the Board of Trade—Achieving Already 
One of Our Most Powerful Co-Operative Organizations 


UPPOSE the investment public, 
~ operating through the New York 
Stock Exchange to the extent of 
40 or 50 per cent of the entire actual 
daily transfer of shares, should unite 
and buy out and consolidate the busi- 
ness of members representing that 
share of the transactions. Suppose, 
further, that they were co-operative 
investors, so that they bought and 
sold pretty much by one central will 
and decision. Also, suppose that they 
insisted on being recognized as full- 
fledged members of the Exchange, 
even though their commissions were 
distributed among their member pa- 
trons in the form of what co-operators 
call patronage dividends. 
Would the Stock Exchange remain 
calm and collected, and would it im- 





















By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


mediately begin to proselyte members 
for the new investing co-operative? 
Or would it discover that the new or- 
ganization was fundamentally un- 
sound, opposed to the true interests 
of humanity, subversive of the foun- 
dations of the Republic and a menace 
to all that is best in American life— 
or something like that? 

It would, and it would put works 
behind faith-and proceed with the ut- 
most determination and energy to re- 
move the menace, root and branch; 
moved entirely, of course, by the high- 
est and most unselfish motives, hav- 
ing nothing whatever to do with luxu- 
rious city homes, spacious country 
estates, yachts, sports, choice viands 
and all the other good things of life 
that follow in the wake of a success- 
ful business. 


Quite Impossible? 


But you say that such a degrada- 
tion and dissolution of the normal life 
is quite impossible. Maybe, but do 
you know what has happened, most 
really, concretely and bitterly hap- 
pened to the Chicago Board of Trade? 
Well, that, just that, has happened— 
only substituting grain for stocks in 
the equation. Making that substitu- 
tion, this is what has happened to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, to wit: 

The grain farmers, through com- 
mittees which have been wrestling for 
several years with the problem of co- 
operative marketing of grain, the most 
baffling problem the advocates of agri- 


cultural co-operation have ever faced 
in this country, have acquired posses- 
sion of the physical properties, know- 
how and brains of four of the largest 
grain merchandising companies in the 
United States, under the guise of the 
Grain Marketing Company, a co-oper- 
ative association chartered under the 
laws of Illinois and complying with 
the provisions of the Capper-Volstead 
federal law relating to agricultural 
co-operatives. The president and sec- 


retary of this company, Gray Silver J 


(of farm-bloc fame) and John Cover- 
dale (late secretary of the Americar 
Farm Bureau Federation), farmers, 
have been admitted to membership in 
the Chicago Board of Trade and also 
in the Kansas City exchange! They 
are about as welcome in their new cir- 
cles as a rabbi for membership in th 
Ku Klux Klan, and when they appear 
on the floor they are greeted with a 
frigidity that would become the North 
Pole. They mean future death and 
dissolution to the Board of Trade as 


seen from the B. of T. point of view. 9 


They are the grain farmers of th 
United States in epitome, buying and 
selling their own grain, with the aid 
and comfort of the Board of Trade, 
and splitting commissions among 
themselves under the guise of “pat- 
ronage dividends.” 


The country at large and even the | 


grain farmers themselves, in the rank 
and file, do not realize what a momen 


tous and perhaps portentous thing has | 


happened in the grain trade of the 
United States. 








THE LEADER OF THE FARMERS 





wilderness. 


Gray Silver—West Virginia farmer—president of the 


ers regard as the Moses to lead them from the} 
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WHAT IS THIS “GRAIN MARKETING CO.”? 


“The grain farmers, through committees which have been 
wrestling for several years with the problem of co-operative 
narketing of grain—the most baffling problem the advocates 
of agricultural co-operation have faced—have acquired pos- 
session of the physical properties, know-how and brains of 
four of the largest grain-merchandising companies in the 
nited States under the guise of the GRAIN MARKET- 


ING COMPANY.” 








‘rain exchange has admitted the offi- 
ers of a co-operative grain market- 
ng company to membership, but it is 
he huge kind of a membership it is. 
[he farmers have for the time being 
.cquired by lease and, if their plans 
arry, will at the end of their first 
ear of corporate existence acquire by 
urchase all the elevators, offices, 
eased wires, and other properties of 
our great and successful grain com- 
anies, viz., the Armour Grain Com- 
any, the Rosenbaum Grain Company, 
Rosenbaum Bros. and the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Company. These 
ompanies have transferred to the 
farmers some forty terminal elevators 
n Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Galveston, Norfolk, Erie, Buf- 
falo, Depot Harbor, etc., with a ca- 
pacity of 46,000,000 bushels and all 
the mechanism of the operation of 
heir businesses. 


“Worse and More of It” 


But worse and more of it, the farm- 
rs have had the extraordinary good 
ense to take over brains as well as 
he tools of brains. Along with the 
‘plants” go nine of the former man- 
gers of the displaced companies— 
uch men as George Marcy and the 
Rosenbaums—for a period of five 
rears. Not only do they go, but the 
armers have protected themselves 
rom themselves, from their inexpe- 
ience and the weakness of their indi- 
idualism, by entrusting the purely 
ommercial and credit affairs of the 


new co-operative to a board of man- 
agers made up of these men—without 
interference. Until the farmers have 
actually paid over 80 per cent of the 
purchase prices of the properties they 
are acquiring, and have entirely re- 
placed the $4,000,000 of working capi- 
tal with which the vendors endowed 
the said farmers when they entered on 
their great adventure, the managers 
will continue to manage, no matter 
what kind of a merry row the farm- 
ers may indulge in, according to the 
ancient and honorable rule of agricul- 
tural group dissensions. 

It is this management and the busi- 
ness acumen of the steering commit- 
tee of the farmers that brought it 
about that worries the Board of Trade 
so much. A band of simple farmers 
with a purse of $26,000,000 venturing 
into the ambuscades of the grain trade 
would otherwise have been received 
with unmixed joy as they were smil- 
ingly hustled to their fate in the sepa- 
rators! But when the farmers come 
shepherded by the keenest traders on 
the floor there is a mournful possi- 
bility that they may not be the sole 
victims of the separating process, yea 
that they may even escape it alto- 
gether. The new co-operative that 
has had the sense to mingle co-opera- 
tive ideals with the accumulated ex- 
perience of the grain trade has now 
been performing in the grain com- 
merce of the country for more than 
three months; so it is not entirely a 
matter of conjecture as to what it may 
do. It has already done a lot. 








“WHY—THIS IS NO FANATIC!” 
hat is the typical comment of those who meet John 


V. Coverdale, Secretary of the Grain Marketing Co., 
whose appearance and characteristics are exactly 
those of the far-sighted, determined and practical 
>usiness man type. Mr. Coverdale is only one 

of the many brains enlisted by the farmers in 

their already far-advanced organization. 
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It i& difficult to ascertain exactly 
how large a volume of the cash grain 
business of the country has been trans- 
acted by this new alliance, but it is 
stated in Chicago that there have been 
times since August 1 when 70 per cent 
of the grain exports were the property 
of the Grain Marketing Co., and that 
probably it has been buying or han- 
dling around 50 per cent of all the 
grain that has rolled into that ter- 
minal. It is certain that it has been 
also a large operator in other impor- 
tant terminals, such as Duluth, Min- 
neapolis, Omaha and Kansas City, 
even though it has been so far coldly 
refused membership in Minneapolis 
and Omaha. There are whispers that 
the total bushelage handled by the new 
company may approximate a billion the 
first year, which would be something 
more than a third of the entire ter- 
minal grain marketing of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley which is approximately 
1.2 billion bushels a year. At any 
rate I found it conceded that the co- 
operative is probably doing a larger 
business than the sum total of the vol- 
umes of business handled by its four 
predecessors in any previous year. 


The Shocking Thing 


The shocking thing about this busi- 
ness is not its bulk, from the stand- 
point of the Board of Trade, but the 
fact that it is handled entirely in the 
interests of the producers of grain. 
Hitherto the objective of the entire 
membership of the Board of Trade has 
been, properly enough, to make a suc- 

(Please turn to page 152) 
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hat the News Mean 


~ Timely and plain- spoken interpretations of the 
important financial happenings of the day ~ 
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Tremendous Activity— 






—in the stock market is chiefly a matter of psychology. Fundamentals have not changed and business, 


outside of sentiment, is about where it stood before elections. 


To be sure, sentiment is an all-power- 


ful factor in making or unmaking conditions but its importance can be over-emphasized. Bull mar- 


kets rarely spring from the shoulders of bull markets. 


unloading a big line of railroad stocks in a million share market. 


The Bread Trust— 


—to be known as the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, is the latest half a 
billion dollar industrial leviathan to 
be launched. Dealing in a fundamen- 
tal of existence, its career will be 
watched by thousands of sharp eyes. 
If the new merger seeks to increase 
profits by economies in operation and 
efficiency in management, it will be 
cordially received. If it merely pro- 
poses to work the “old army game” of 
raising prices or even refuses to share 
with the public its larger profits flow- 
ing from the results of combination, 
it will ride troubled seas. Big com- 
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could I sell fifty thousand shares of stock?” he queried. 


> 





panies dealing in life’s necessities must 
walk carefully and be well advised. 


* * * 


Clear Tracks— 


—for the rails! For the first time in 
a decade, the political outlook for the 
rails may be said to be serene. So far 
some of the advances in the rail stocks 
have been warranted by earnings and 
prospects but many are already quite 
high. It took more than a decade to 
bring the rails to their nadir. Their 
recovery will be effected more quickly 
but it will not be an overnight or an 
overmonth matter. 


The late Jay Gould was once reproached for 


“In what other kind of a market 






Two Great Combines— 


—abroad are reported over the cables. 
The first is a Franco-German steel 
combination which, if the statement 
may be taken at face value, will “domi- 
nate the world’s markets.” Interest- 
ing, if true! The second is a fusion 
of the Royal Dutch and Shell groups 
companies with the Anglo-Persian and 
Burma oil companies. This combina- 
tion, it is said, will control 46% of the 
world’s oil output. Still, steel and oil 
investors need not worry. This coun- 
try has always been able to cope with 
foreign competition in times past and 
we, too, know something about the fine 
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art of combining. Great combinations, 
properly organized and handled, make 
for stabilization in any industry and 
are therefore bull, not bear, arguments 
from a long-range viewpoint. 

* . * 


Profits Are Losses— 


—when reported by the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company. For 1923 
the company paid a Government tax 
indicating profits of about $5,000,000. 
But for the year ended May 831 last 
the company reported a loss of $2,851,- 
000. In other words, the company 
must have lost nearly $8,000,000 in five 
months. Seems possible but improb- 
able. The fact that the company de- 
sired a 20% reduction in wages later, 
compromising on a 10% reduction and 
also that a substantial loss shown 
would be the best of arguments against 
lowering of the tariff may have some 
bearing on the matter: A Wall Street 
comment to the effect that the com- 
pany’s financial reports are “not likely 
to inspire much confidence” appears to 
be no overstatement. 
. * * 


Democratic Post-Mortems— 


—include one which says Coolidge was 
re-elected because he “dressed hastily” 
and took the oath of office by lamp 
light in his father’s farmhouse. Mag- 
nus Johnson gloried in his overalls 
but they availed him naught. That 
line of reasoning which attributes the 
people’s choice to trivialities is, per- 
haps, one of the best explanations of 
the overwhelming Republican victory. 


* 7 * 


Field Reports— 


—state that Phillips Petroleum is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of, or 
merger with, the Indian Refining Com- 
pany, Lawrenceville, Ill. Indian has 
an 18,000 bbl. refinery and several 
natural gasoline plants. Phillips’ re- 
cent financing, through the sale of 
stock, placed it in a position to take 
full advantage of the opportunities 


which every depression brings in every 
line of business. An oil concern, par- 
ticularly a producer, is a rapidly de- 
preciating proposition and reqr*res 
constant building up. 


* * * 


Oil Scarcity— 


—talk is now heard in California. 
From the peak of production of 872,- 
000 bbls. daily reached in August of 
last year, output has dropped to less 
than 600,000 bbls. This is a decline 
of nearly 32%. Gasoline consumption, 
on the other hand, showed a gain of 
better than 16% in the United States 
for the first nine months of the cur- 
rent year, compared with the same 
period a year previous. Recent an- 
nouncements of crude price advances 
in several sections indicate that the 
law of supply and demand is slowly 
ironing out the uneven oil situation. 


Xmas Indications— 


—point to a record retail business this 
year. Department stores in the large 
centers are preparing for a business 
greater than in 1919, when the public 
bought pretty nearly everything that 
there. was for sale and never ques- 
tioned prices. Radio manufacturers 
look for a “Radio Christmas.” Among 
the retail concerns which will profit 
from a big holiday season are Arnold, 
Constable & Co., Gimbel Bros., R. H. 
Macy & Co., Lord & Taylor, Stern 
Bros., Weber & Heilbronner, Loft, Inc., 
and United Retail Candy. Theatrical 
companies, too, will get their quota of 
holiday dollars. 


* ~ . 


A Copper War— 


—between the Guggenheim interests 
on one hand and the Anaconda Cop- 
per interests on the other sounds like 
interesting news. But there is little 
likelihood of any more of a war be- 
tween those two important copper in- 
terests than has always existed. The 
copper market has been an open one 








MISSED IT AGAIN! 


The reference is to the New York Stock Exchange. For it has 
decided that Exchange members may audit their own books in making 
periodic reports to the Exchange. Members are allowed to answer 


questionnaires sent out by the Exchange. 


George R. Christian, a 


trusted partner of Day & Heaton, one of the oldest and most respected 
firms in the Street, answered for that firm and as a result it failed for 
several millions of dollars. Christian is still at large, the firm of Day 
& Heaton is hopelessly insolvent, its customers will never get their 
money back. But the New York Stock Exchange still thinks its mem- 
bers should keep their accounts, answer the questionnaires and do their 
own auditing. The world may move, albeit slowly, but the New York 
Stock Exchange moves very little—if any. 
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BANKER FOR 
THE WORLD 


J. P. Morgan 
exercises greater 
power than any 
man in the world 
today. His father 
was a_ national 
financier, but he 
is an international 
financier. Stric- 
tures laid down by 
him covering the 
forthcoming $100,- 
000,000 French 
loan wou!d be re- 
garded as intoler- 
able coming from 
anyone else. 








for many years and all the copper 
producers compete for business. For 
the two largest interests to start 
slaughtering prices would be the poor- 
est kind of business and economics. 
The big copper people are interested 
in at least maintaining the present 
price of copper and no one knows bet- 
ter than they the unsatisfactory re- 
sults which follow trade wars where 
the contestants are equally matched. 
There is neither glory nor profit to be 
had. 


Mammoth Oil— 


—stock sold at 50c a share in a New 
York auction room, which is the Sar- 
gasso Sea of shipwrecked securities. 
The block sold consisted of 131,839 
shares. This stock once had a mar- 
ket value of $6,591,950. Its sale at 
auction probably is one of the final 
steps winding up the affairs of the 
company which proved unprofitable 
for all connected with it. Mammoth 
Oil was organized by H. F. Sinclair to 
take over the famous “Teapot Dome” 
holdings. The Teapot Dome scandal 
was one of the most malodorous in 
this country’s industrial history and 
at one time threatened to wreck a 
great policical party. 


80% Increase in Earnings— 


—is reported by Pure Oil—one of the 
few oil companies to maintain its divi- 
dends throughout the troubles in the 
oil industry. Those who have followed 
the stock have been impressed with the 
consistent market strength it showed 
while the other oils were weak. Put- 
ting two and two together, it would 
seem that Pure Oil is slowly regaining 
its old position when it was quite a 
favorite in the market. 
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Reading’s Powerful Exhibit 
Obscured by Misleading 
Comparisons — Investment 
Facts and Speculative Pos- 
sibilities 
By BENJAMIN GRAHAM 


N interesting comparison can be 

made between Reading common 

and two groups of railroad 
stocks. Those in one group—compris- 
ing Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern, Norfolk & Western and Southern 
Pacific—are earning about the same 
amount per share as Reading, but are 
selling at much higher prices. On the 
other hand, Lehigh Valley and Chicago 
& Northwestern are selling at about 
the same price as Reading, but are 
earning considerably less. Reading 
yields higher dividend return than any 
of the other five, excepting Norfolk. 

Why should Reading sell so much 
lower than these other rails, in com- 
parison with its current earnings? 
Are this year’s results abnormally 
favorable due to special causes? Is 
it burdened by much heavier fixed 
charges than the others? Is its past 
record less satisfactory? None of 
these reasons will apply. The strong 
exhibit is by no means a phenomenon 
of 1924 alone; in fact the 1923 figures 
were far more impressive. With one 
exception its fixed charges are the 
lowest of the group; and everyone 
knows that because of its record and 
financial position, Reading ranks with 
the strongest roads of the country. 

As far as the writer can see, the 
actual explanation of Reading’s back- 
wardness marketwise is to be found in 
one of its points of strength—namely, 
its phenomenal earnings in the first 
eight months of 1923. To clear up 
this paradox, a little of Reading’s re- 
cent history must be retold. From 
January 1 to August 31, 1923, Reading 
was reporting gross and net earnings 
of unprecedented magnitude, which in- 
dicated a balance for the common of 
fully $20 per share. At that time this 
powerful exhibit was obscured by two 
factors: the severe decline in the gen- 
eral market, and, more important still, 
the litigation and consequent uncer- 
tainty regarding the segregation plan. 
For since the coal properties had long 
been the basis of speculative interest 
in Reading, the question as to how 
these would ultimately be handled 
overshadowed the more commonplace 
factor of current earnings. 

It was not until October, 1923, that 
the segregation difficulties were finally 
disposed of. Almost coincidentally, 
however, the company began to spend 
enormous sums on maintenance of 
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Reading— The. Market's Sleeping Beauty 
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equipment—which fact, coupled with 
a brief coal strike and the general 
falling off in business, resulted in neg- 
ligible profits in the last four months 
of the year. Instead of $20 per share, 
as previously indicated, the final re- 
sult worked out at the still satisfac- 
tory figure of $1314, on the segregated 
basis. 

Beginning with January, 1924, the 
earnings reported this year had to 
bear comparison not with the poor fig- 
ures of the last part of 1923, but with 
the phenomenal earnings of the earlier 
months. Reading began to show an 
apparent falling off of 20% in gross 
and fully 50% in net. Hence, inves- 
tors quite generally received the im- 
pression that Reading was having a 
very poor year—when in fact the earn- 
ings will be considerably better than 
its past average. 

If it is true that Reading has been 
handicapped marketwise by a series 
of misleading monthly comparisons, it 
may well be that the tide is now about 
to turn. For the September, 1924, fig- 
ures will be considerably better, not 
only than those of any month this 
year, but also of September, 1923. The 
same favorable comparison is likely to 
continue for the rest of the year, and 
should serve to correct the popular 
misapprehension on the score of Read- 
ing’s exhibit. 

The moment may therefore be pro- 
pitious for an analysis of the real 
earning power of Reading, as shown 
by a comparison of its current results 
with those of the five representative 
roads mentioned at the outset. Table I 
gives actual earnings per share for 
1923 and the estimated figures for 
1924, expressed also as a percentage 
of the recent selling price. The most 
important fact is that both last year 
and this Reading’s earnings are pro- 
portionately larger than those of any 
of the other five roads, by margins 
ranging from about 50% in the case 


-the same conditions. 


of Southern Pacific, to 700% for Le- 
high Valley in 1923. 

Especially interesting is the com- 
parison with Norfolk & Western and 
Lackawanna. As shown by Table II, 
here are three roads presenting nearly 
the same figures for the number of 
shares outstanding, gross revenues 
and net profits—with unimportant dif- 
ferences in fixed charges. On this 
showing one would expect them all to 
be quoted at about the same level. Yet 
the very stock which is actually doing 
somewhat better than the other two 
sells at less than half their price. 

When earnings are suspiciously high 
or low, look at the maintenance ac- 
count. Here the results are the oppo- 
site of what might be expected. Up 
to September 30 Reading has devoted 
this year 36.4% of its gross to mainte- 
nance—an abnormally high figure for 
this road, and larger than that of all 
the others except Norfolk. Inciden- 
tally, Reading makes the best showing 
of the group in respect to the control 
of transportation expenses. The ad- 
vantage of Reading over D., L. & W. 
in this respect has been fully 9% of 
gross—an extraordinary indication of 
superiority when it is considered that 
both roads presumably operate under 
From the stand- 
point of financial position Reading 
rates with the strongest roads of the 
country. It has not sold a bond issue 
in years. The various segregation pay- 
ments have poured cash into the trea- 
sury in addition to reducing its bonded 
debt by over $30,000,000. 

Brief as this analysis has been, the 
facts disclosed would seem to justify 
the conclusion that, on the basis of 
earning power and financial strength, 
Reading is selling far out of line with 
the other roads. We have sought to 
account in some measure for this dis- 
crepancy by referring to the peculiarly 


misleading development of Reading’s ~ 


monthly earnings in 1923 and 1924. 
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But other factors enter into the sit- 
uation which deserve discussion, not 
only for their bearing on the question 
of Reading’s comparative value, but 
lso for the light they shed on the vex- 
ng question of how the mind of the 
iarket works. 

Chief of these factors is the divi- 
end return. Reading’s yield of 6% 
; the same as that offered by Nor- 
Ik, Southern Pacific and Northwest- 
ern. Buyers of investment stocks ha- 
hitually pay more attention to the rate 
of dividend than to the rate of earn- 
ings. This is particularly true of 
high-grade railway issues, dividends 
of which change very rarely in com- 
parison with the fluctuations in earn- 

gs. The income statements exert a 
prominent influence marketwise only 
hen the belief becomes prevalent that 
the figures foreshadow either an in- 
‘ease or a cut in the dividends. 
Hence, even though investors recog- 
nized that Reading was earning con- 
siderably more on its price than South- 
ern Pacific, they would not be willing 

accept a substantially lower divi- 
dend return on Reading unless they be- 
lieved, either that its rate would soon 

advanced, or Southern Pacific’s 
reduced. The latter is out of the 
iestion; and while Reading’s earn- 
ings would seem to justify fully an 
increase in dividend to $6, no one can 
predict whether or when this will 
happen. 

In the case of the two other issues 
which yield less than Reading— 
vamely, Lehigh Valley and Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western— 
ther considerations appear to enter. 
\bout these stocks are hovering the 
twin angels of Wall Street—Merger 
and Distribution. Though the one de- 
notes addition 
and the other 


average earnings for this subsidiary 
for the ten years ending in 1922 were 
about 70 cents per share of Lehigh 
Valley, practically all of which has 
been paid over to the parent company 
in dividends. To the calm observer 
this is hardly a matter for wild excite- 
ment, especially since if this asset is 
presented to the stockholders it is lost 
to the company. Furthermore, noth- 
ing can be done in this direction until 
February, 1926, when the maturity of 
a bond issue will release the stock now 
pledged as collateral. 

Lackawanna has a very formidable 
treasury asset in the shape of $60,- 
000,000 of Glen Alden Coal 4% bonds, 
distribution of which among the share- 
holders has frequently been predicted. 
Valuing the bonds at 80, such a melon 
would amount to about $30 per share 
—a sizeable figure. But it must not 
be forgotten that any such action 
would mean the loss to the company 
of $2,400,000 income per year, or $1.50 
per share. Without this investment 
income D., L. & W. would not have 
earned even its $6 dividend in 1923, 
and would cover it this year with a 
dangerously small margin. The mar- 
ket tends to regard an asset of this 
kind both as a source of income to the 
company and as a subject of possible 
distribution to the stockholders. This 
means valuing the same thing twice— 
a logical fallacy which in the end must 
be exploded. 

Merger talk seems also to have 
played a leading part in establishing 
the high price of the two issues. The 
Van Sweringens are said to be after 
Lackawanna; New York Central (and 
even Wabash) after Lehigh Valley. 
As far as the future is concerned, any- 
thing is possible. No one can say with 


absolute certainty that the Van Swe- 
ringens or J. P. Morgan or the New 
Haven are not going to offer $200 per 
share for D., L. & W. Hence, in a 
speculative market, what counts is 
imagination and not analysis. But for 
those interested, it may be said that 
most large roads will be found to have 
been taken over at something ap- 
proaching their reasonable compara- 
tive value—and that fancy prices are 
likely to prove the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Curiously enough, even from the 
speculative standpoint of segregation 
and mergers, Reading is by no means 
an outsider. It still has its holdings 
of Jersey Central, valued in the mar- 
ket at $36,000,000, and by enthusiasts 
at fantastic figures. These shares, like 
Lehigh Valley’s interest in Coxe Bros., 
must eventually be disposed of. In 
the pending consolidation plans, Read- 
ing is to go to the B. & O.—although 
there has been some opposition thereto 
on the grounds that Reading is too 
valuable to be given to any one sys- 
tem. 

It appears therefore that the rea- 
sons advanced above may explain but 
will not justify Reading’s compara- 
tively low price. Furthermore, Read- 
ing is amply supplied with specula- 
tive attractions which can easily be 
exploited when public interest is 
turned in their direction. These in- 
clude the current change in earnings 
from much smaller to much larger 
figures than last year; the possibility 
of a distribution of Jersey Central 
stock; and merger developments which 
may conceivably involve a battle for 
possession of this exceptionally pros- 
perous road. 

In_ the market facts 

are important, 


but emphasis is 


stock 





subtraction, the 
beautiful incon- 
sistency of the 
market finds a 
bullish argu- 
ment in both. 
Attention has 
been called to 
Lehigh Valley’s 
vnership of 
Coxe Bros. 
(Coal) stock, 
which must be 
sposed of 
a‘ter February 
1926. The 


Reading 














Lehigh Valley 
Reading 
Norfolk & West 


Southern Pacific 





Chic. & N. W.. 
Lehigh Valley .. 


Norfolk & West.. 
Lackawanna ... 
Southern Pacific 104 

* Segregated basis. 


Gross 
$111,426 
56,709 
68,319 
68,399 
64,213 
202,693 


Table I. 


Earnings and Dividend Yields of Six Railroad 


Common Stocks 


Yield 
% 1923 


5.88 $4.94 
5.00 *1.90 
6.15 *13.50 
6.54 11.80 
4.35 7.10 
5.77 12.90 


Earned per share 
Est. 1924 


$5.50 
7.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
10.25 


Price 
68 
70 
65 

122 
138 


Table II. 


Results for 9 Months of 1924 


(000 Omitted) 


Balance for 
common 


$5,194 
5,681 
8,828 
8,021 

10,759 

25,949 


Charges and 
pid. divs. (est.) 


$6,505 
3,013 
5,000 
4,299 
704 
7,500 


Net op. income 
$11,699 
8,684 
13,828 
12,320 
11,463 
33,449 


all important. 
In the parlance 
of the fairy 
tales (well suited 
to Wall Street) 
Reading ts a 
Sleeping Beauty 
awaiting its 
Prince Charming 
(in the prosaic 
form of a bull 
pool) to stir it 
into life and re- 
veal its charm to 
an appreciative 


Earned on recent 
market price 
1923 Est. 1924 


8.1 
10.0 
14.2 

7.4 

6.5 

9.9 


7.3 
2.7 
20.8 
9.7 
5.2 
11.4 








Number of 
shares common 
outstanding 


$1,432 
1,210 
1,400 


Indicated 
earnings 
per share 
$5.50 
7.00 
9.25 
9.00 
9.00 
10.25 


Indicated 
balance 
for year 


$8,000 

8,500 
13,000 
12,000 
15,400 
38,000 
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OR the first time since March, 
railroad traffic in September ap- 
proached the 1923 figures. Gross 
earnings of Class I railroads repre- 
senting a total mileage of 236,000 
showed a decrease of only 1% as com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
In August the decrease was 9.9%, in 
July 10.2%, in June 14.4%, which 
illustrates the progressive improve- 
ment in railroad business since the 
Spring months. 

The most encouraging feature of 
the railroad reports this year has been 
the marked improvement in operating 
efficiency. During the Spring and Sum- 
mer months when gross earnings were 
showing substantial declines the fall- 
ing off in net was reduced to rela- 
tively small proportions by a lowering 
of the operating ratio. In September, 
when traffic was satisfactory, the rail- 
roads very clearly demonstrated their 
excellent physical condition, for the 
heavy freight movement was handled 
with efficiency and dispatch and the 
losses frequently incident to a large 
volume of business due to congestion 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
The Class I roads in September re- 
ported an increase in net of 26% which 
compares with a decrease of 3.6% in 
August and a decrease of 12.7% in 
July. 

In September, operating ratio was 
70.56%, the lowest for any single 
month since July, 1918, and compar- 
ing with an operating ratio for Sep- 
tember last year of 76.31%. Of course, 
this excellent showing may not be 
maintained indefinitely, for the fact 
must be taken into consideration that 
maintenance expenditures in 1923 
were unusually high and the railroads 
have been able to cut down a good deal 
this year without lessening efficiency. 
Sooner or later heavier expenditures 
for maintenance will have to be made 
and this should result in some increase 
in the operating ratio. 

With a heavy grain movement and a 
more satisfactory coal movement there 
is every reason to believe that traffic 
will continue at a satisfactory rate for 





September Railroad Earnings Show 
Marked Improvement 


Position of the Leading Roads 








The following table gives the ann 
on operations for the first nine mont 
traffic of each individual road: 


Road 
Bamtee cccccccccccccccccccccecccescosece 
Atlantic Coast Line .........seeceeeeecee 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... . 
Canadian Pacific ........-. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........-. 
Chicago Great Western........-0.-see0005 
Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul..........----000s 
Chicago Northwestern ...... 
Delaware & Hudson......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & W.. 
BORED oc cccccccccccecceccccccccseessccccece 
Great Northern 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern...........--+-++++ 
Bilinele Camtral ...ccccccccccccccccccceece 
Kansas City Southern. . 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville.... 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie..........-. 
Missouri, Kansas & TexasS............+--- 
Missouri Pacific .........scccececcceceess 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis......... 
-_" Wee Gee ccccccccsececeseceoces 

Y., New Haven & Hartford........... 
Norfolk BD We cv cccccccccccvecscceeve 
Blorthherm Pacific 20... ccccccccccccscccece 
Pennsylvania 
Pere Marquette ........-0+ecesceeceeeees 
Reading 2. cc cccccccccccccccvcccccccesces 
St. Louis-San Francisco........-...--0+++ 
St. Louis Southwestern..............++++. 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern Pacific ..... 
Southern Railway 
Texas & Pacific... .ccccccccscccccsseces 
SE DUNNER. occccccecivecseeceseeseeeee 
No a tern kee hageeheCReeR enews 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........-..-.seeeees 




















*Annual Rate of Railroad Earnings, Based on First 
Nine Months of 1924 


ual rate at which railroad earnings are running, based 
hs of 1924, and allowing for seasonal fluctuations of 


Operating Charges 


* Earnings given in this table are not an estimate of the full year’s results, but simply 
indicate the annual rate of earnings for the first nine months. 





Net y 3 
- . Per Share 


on Com. 
12.00 
20. 


$ 
Per Share 


eficit Earned on Pid. 


eit 0.80 
77 nce 
11.10 


"20 


_ [allen 
: $SSSSSSsss: : 


9.90 


eon 
oo 


oO *e 
259! 2001p eoned!: : 


ae 
Poe 
oa 
- Ss 


7.90 
3.70 














the balance of the year. Car-loadings 
reported in October indicate that gross 
earnings in this month have exceeded 
1923 figures. For the two weeks ended 
October 25th, car-loadings established 
a new high record. 

It is now assured that the full 1924 
year will turn out to be a prosperous 
one for the railroads, although results 
will not be quite up to those of 1923. 
However, individual roads have done 
exceptionally well and _ will report 
record-breaking earnings this year. 


Summary of Car Loadings 


12 5 
Million Cars 


As a group, the Northwestern car- 
riers will probably make the poorest 
showing, for it was only in September 
that gross earnings turned the corner 
there having been a decided slump in 
this section in the Spring and Sum- 
mer months. It appears, however, 
that the Northwestern roads have 
passed their greatest difficulties and 
that a more optimistic view is justi- 
fied. Chicago & Northwestern, Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific will 

(Please turn to page 147) 
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What's Ahead for Sugar Bonds? 


A Brief Analysis of Conditions in the Indus- 
try and Their Effect Upon Sugar Securities 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Owing to unavoidable de- 
lays, the Ratings of Foreign 
Securities, scheduled for this 
issue, will appear in the fol- 
lowing number of the Maga- 
sine. This article will clas- 
sify foreign securities in such 
a manner that the investor 
may readily determine the 
status of the more prominent 
issues from the standpoint 
of income return, safety and 
price enhancement. 








N the preceding issue of THE MAc- 
AZINE OF WALL STREET, attention 
was directed to the bonds of tire 
companies which in a number of cases 
were issued as a result of the exi- 
gencies of the depression of 1921. The 
same conditions which, at that time, 
forced tire manufacturers to borrow 
money at high interest rates were 
operative in the sugar industry. The 
rapid deflation of commodity prices, 
with its attendant wrecking of inven- 
tory values, left the sugar companies 
vith similarly impaired working capi- 
tal and drove many of them into the 
money market when loans were to be 
gotiated only under onerous terms. 
Though more fortunate than the 
re producers in that the ensuing pe- 
od of prosperity has restored their 
rning power and permitted the 
gar companies to rehabilitate their 
finances, little or nothing has been 
me to reduce the high interest 
arges which were then incurred. 
hat the stronger concerns, whose 
nd issues are now selling on a yield 
sis which would indicate ability to 
r-fund these high rate coupon obliga- 
ms on a very favorable basis, with 
aA resultant saving, have taken no ad- 
ntage of the situation seems rather 
surprising. 


Refinancing Outlook 


Others, whose earning power and 
credit is not great enough to inspire 
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real investment confidence, have been 
unable to adjust their bonded debt and 
it is quite probable that, missing the 
opportunity presented by present fa- 
vorable money market conditions, they 
may not be enabled to do so, at least 
for some time to come. 

So long as conditions are even rea- 
sonably good, these _ high-yielding 
bonds present an attractive field for 
spec-vestment, particularly in the case 
of those secured by direct first mort- 
gages. But in the event of renewed 
depression, excessive interest require- 
ments will be an added burden tend- 
ing to force such securities into more 
speculative positions and therein lies 
the danger. 

As already inferred, earnings of the 
sugar producers have recovered rather 
fully from the devitalizing influences 
of 1921 and, barring the mid-year 
slump of 1924, when prices of the raw 
commodity fell below average produc- 
tion costs, showed a wide margin of 
safety over fixed charges. Dividends 
on common stocks have been restored 
by the more favorably situated com- 
panies but outlook for the coming year 
is not so bright as might be desired. 
Per-unit costs have increased suffi- 
ciently to cut materially into profit 
margins and with all indications point- 
ing to a lower scale of sugar quota- 
tions, on the average, than that obtain- 
ing during the season just passed, 
sugar-producing company common 
stocks seem likely to assume a more 
speculative position. The merit of in- 
dividual bond issues will, however, de- 
pend upon the conditions surrounding 
each company. 

The refiners have found it very diffi- 
cult to maintain their plants on a prof- 
itable basis owing to erratic fluctua- 
tions in the raw material and the lack 
of normal spread between cost and 
selling prices. Whether the coming 
year will afford them relief is prob- 
lematical. 

In the table accompanying this ar- 
ticle will be found a list of all the 
active sugar company bonds. This in- 
cludes a number of issues which, 
though offering attractive yields and 
protected by ample assets, are not suf- 
ficiently well seasoned to merit consid- 
eration except on a speculative basis. 
The Camaguey Sugar Co. 7s; Com- 
pania Azucarera Antilla (Antilla 
Sugar Co.) 7%s; Compania Azuca- 


rera Baragua (Baragua Sugar Co.) 
74s, and Sugar Estates of Oriente 7s 
fall into this group, while the Ver- 
tientes Sugar 7s must be similarly con- 
sidered in view of the lack of detailed 
information respecting earnings over 
a period of years. The Francisco 
Sugar 7s, however, are fairly attrac- 
tive being well secured by earnings 
and assets. The more prominent sugar 
securities are discussed in detail be- 
low. 





AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
COMPANY 
15-Year Gold 6s, 1937 








Prior to 1921, American Sugar Re- 
fining Company was regarded as one 
of the bulwarks of American indus- 
try. Earning power was substantial, 
dividend payments liberal and _ the 





WHAT THE BUYER OF 
SUGAR BONDS SHOULD 
KNOW 

The high yields offered by 


the majority of sugar com- 
pany bond issues are an out- 
growth of the peculiar condi- 
tions surrounding the indus- 
try in recent years. Many of 
these securities are, there- 
fore, unseasoned. Others are 
more or less speculative be- 
cause of the wide fluctuations 
that characterize earnings of 
sugar companies while a few 
are sound investments. The 
prospective buyer must know 
in what class each issue falls 
before making a commit- 
ment. The accompanying ar- 
ticle should aid the investor 
in determining which of the 
sugar bonds are best suited 
to his needs. 




















common stock was among the market 
aristocrats. Since the post-war pe- 
riod, the company has fallen upon evil 
times and has apparently lost its grip. 
Perhaps the generally poor showing 
made in the years subsequent to 1919 
is due to abnormal conditions in the 
sugar-refining industry; to the after- 
effects of severe inventory losses and 
litigation following repudiation of 
sugar contracts by customers in 1920; 
or to causes more intimately connected 
with the company. Whatever the true 
reason or combination of reasons, re- 
sults in late years have not been good. 

Deficits of 2.91 million and 3.82 mil- 
lion dollars were incurred in 1920 and 
1921, respectively, after interest and 
dividends on common and preferred 
shares, forcing suspension of pay- 
ments on the common in July of the 
last named year. In the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1923, the company 
reported an operating deficit of 1.69 
million dollars but income from other 
sources was sufficient to offset this and 
leave a balance of $1.92 for the com- 
mon stock, compared with $11.72 in 
1922. Earnings from refinery opera- 
tions for the current year are likely 
to show little, if any, improvement 
over 1923 but sale of its remaining 
holdings in Great Western Sugar, a 
substantial part of which were dis- 
posed of during 1923, ostensibly to 
provide funds for replacement of obso- 
lete plants, netted a substantial profit 
which will be carried to income. 

The tremendous inventories held in 
1920 and the large bank loans made 





necessary by inflation in this account, 
led American Sugar to float an issue 
of 30 million dollars of 15-year 6% 
gold notes, in January, 1922, so that 
these loans might be eliminated. All 
of these bonds are still outstanding. 
They are a direct obligation of the 
company, not secured by mortgage. In 
spite of the poor showing made for 
the common stock, earnings available 
for interest charges have left a wide 
margin of safety. 

Working capital at the close of 1923 
totaled 57.55 million dollars while real 
estate, plants, equipment, etc., were 
valued at 62.13 million, indicating very 
substantial equities back of the com- 
pany’s senior security. There is noth- 
ing to indicate that fixed charges will 
not continue to be earned, yet the 
bonds, in view of results achieved by 
the company in late years, cannot be 
accorded a high-grade rating at least 
until ability to recover former earn- 
ing power begins to be demonstrated. 





CUBA CANE SUGAR CORPO- 
RATION 


Convertible Debenture 7s and 8s, 
1930 


CUBA SUGAR COR- 
PORATION 


15-Year Mortgage 7s, 1937 


EASTERN 











Among the sugar companies, none 
was harder hit by losses in 1921 than 
Cuba Cane. Though one of the largest 
of the Cuban producers, its earnings 





have been subject to wide fluctuations 
throughout the life of the company 
which dates from December, 1915, but 
the deficit of 20.72 million dollars, in- 
curred in the year mentioned, well 
nigh resulted in disaster. The com- 
pany had sold 25 million dollars of 7% 
debentures in January, 1920, but the 
difficulties precipitated by the follow- 
ing year called for additional financ- 
ing to carry the company through its 
crisis. This was accomplished by offer- 
ing 10 millions of new debentures bear- 
ing interest at the same rate but tak- 
ing precedence over the original issue. 
To compensate holders of the older 
bonds, the coupon rate was raised 
to 8%. 

The remarkable recovery in earning 
power during the past two years, par- 
ticularly in 1923, when a _ balance 
equivalent to $6.67 a share was earned 
for the common stock, enabled the com- 
pany to increase its working capital 
from 3.35 million dollars at the close 
of 1921 to 15.95 millions at the end of 
last year and permitted retirement of 
the 10 million bond issue already re- 
ferred to, together with all bank loans. 
There are now 7.45 millions 7% and 
17.55 millions 8% debentures out- 
standing which rank equally with re- 
spect to claims upon assets and consti- 
tute a direct obligation of the com- 
pany, not secured by mortgage. 

Earnings for the fiscal year of 1923 
were equivalent to 3.58 times interest 
requirements on these debentures and 
should show an equally wide margin 

(Please turn to page 158) 














COMPANY 


Camaguey Sugar Co. Ist Mtge...... 


Cuba Cane Sugar Conv. Deb...... 


Cuban-Amer. Sugar Ist Mtge. Coll.. 
Eastern Cuba Sugar 15-Yr. Notes. . 

Francisco Sugar Co. Ist Mtge...... 
Manati Sugar Co. Ist Mtge......... 
Punta Alegre Sugar Conv. Deb..... 
Sug. Estates Oriente Ist Mtge...... 
Vertientes Sugar Co. Ist Mtge...... 
Warner Sugar Refin. Co. 1st Mtge.. 
Warner Sugar Corp. Ist & Ref.... 

South Porto Rico 20-Yr. 1st Coll... 


1To and including 
anapely until Jan. 1, 1931, 


an. 1, 1927. 


* Premium decreases 1% yearly after 
* Premium decreases 1% yearly after 
convertible into common stock at 
5 Premium decreases - 
® Not redeemable unti 
decreasing 1% annually. 
? Premium 





Amer. Sugar Ref. 15-Yr. Notes. .... 


Comp. Azuc. Antilla 1st Mtge...... 
Comp. Azuc. Baragua Ist Mtge..... 


when bonds are — at 102%. | 
Premium decreases %% annually after Jan. 1, 1925. 
uly 15, 1928. 
| 


5.88. 
4% yearly after Sept. 1, 1925. 
‘May 15, 1982. Thereafter at 110, premium 


decreases 1% annually after Oct. 1, 1936. 


| . + snnes 


Leading Sugar Company Bonds Compared 
Interest Redeem- Vield (%) Yield 
Rate Date of able -——Interest, Times Earned ———, Recent Straight (%) to 
(%) Maturity at 1920 1921 1922 1923 Price Basis Mat'ity 
6 1937 7105 * . 4.92 3.23 99 6.06 6.11 
7 1942 105 * * 1.50 1.16 92 7.60 7.84 
7%, 1939 “10714, * * * *272 95 7.89 8.08 
74% 1937 *110 * 7 6.10 102 7.35 7.26 
Pe ae 4 744 8.21 
° 1930 10714 2.24 def. 0.51 3.58 98 816 839 
8 1931 10714 * def. 2.45 12.07 108-741 6.56 
71%, 1937 107 t + t t+ 103 7.15 7.15 
7% 1942 *... * * 0.82 2.95 105 7.14 7.01 
7% 1942 ‘1110 * 0.57 3.26 98 7.63 7.70 
7 1937 = *10914 * 0.20 6.40 105 667 6.54 
7 1942 105 * 7 3.89 S& 765 T7232 
7 1942 105 1.05 2.10 92 7.60 7.84 
7 1941 "109% Saas 04 744 7.64 
7 1939 10105 333 2.67 2.86 84 8.33 8.96 
7 1941 105 * * def. 5.21 102 686 6.80 
Premium decreases %4% ’ Premium decreases %4% yearly after June 30, 1924. 
convertible inta common stock at rate of 1.8 shares for each $100 
of debentures. 
®* Premium decreases %% yearly after Dec. 1, 1924. 

1925. These bonds % To and including Jan. 1, 1929. Premium decreases 4% an- 

nually thereafter. 

41 Redeemable after Dec. 1, 1930. 
* No bonds outstanding in this year. 
+ Figures not available. 
t Guaranteed, principal and interest, by Cuba Cane Sugar Corp. 
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;OND BUYERS’ 
LARGE PROFITS 
urrent Demand for Speculative 


Issues—Two Important Switches 
Recommended 















“WVHE re-election of President Coo- 
r lidge and the overwhelming de- 
feat of the radical party by the 
ters of the country, resulted in great 
tivity in the bond market, but this 
ivity was mainly centered in the 
idle-grade and speculative issues. 
!.e hope for further tax reductions 
sulted in continued confidence of 
ders of investment issues and some 
these bonds made good gains, as 
istrated by American Smelting & 
fining 5s and New York Central De- 
iture 6s. In the former case, how- 
«or, it was simply an instance of the 
» ad assuming its proper position in 
market while the advance in the 
Now York Central issue was due to 
speculative element, the bonds 
ving up with the stock into which 

y are convertible. 
‘he greatest activity of the year 
s seen in the junior rails and some 
‘tacular advances were recorded by 
old favorites, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Adjustment 5s, which sold 
ve 70, the St. Louis & San Fran- 
o Adjustment Income Mortgage 6s, 
ich advanced two and six points, re- 
ctively. A glance at the Guide will 
»w that all of the issues carried in 
speculative railroad column showed 
ry material gains, while increases in 
he standard list were of a moderate 

ture. 
















Features of the Market 


‘ublic Utility issues were compara- 
tiiely quiet, the only exceptions being 
the N. Y. City tractions. All these 
ds were in demand with advances 
rom two to three points. Industrials 
» steady. The sugar issues were 
f in spite of the lower level of 
pr es for sugar stocks. Union Bag & 
Paver Company 6s advanced two 
ts and demand for such issues as 
ln ernational Mercantile Marine 6s, 
E: pire Gas & Fuel 7%s resulted in 
ver selling levels. Warner Sugar 
C.mpany Ist 7s, to which we called 
ntion in our previous issue made 
ery substantial rally, going up 
n points from the recent low point. 
eaders of the Magazine who hold 
( odyear Tire & Rubber Company ist 
\\ rtgage 8s of 1941, which are now 
ng around 118%, are advised to 
» their profits and reinvest in B. F. 
Goodrich Company ist 6%s of 1947 
«ch are obtainable at around par. 
M. king this exchange, a higher yield 
is orocured and inasmuch as the Good- 
} bond is callable at 120, the pres- 
en market price has discounted all 
ac antages to be derived from holding 
the bonds, as it is unlikely they will 
higher than the callable price. On 
th- other hand, aside from the in- 
(Please turn to page 147) 
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GUIDE SHOWS 








BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


(Bonds listed in order of preference) 

















{Int. earn'd 
HIGH GRADE en entice 
(For Income Only) Apx. Apx. funded 
Non-Callable Bonds: Price Yield debt 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 -- 108% 5.95 2.85 
Atlantic & Danville Ist 4s, 1948 79 5.65 aan 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ist 4s, 1956 esen 77 5.55 e1.75 
Western Union T raph Co. eve. i acadensehia fs}. oie 5.25 c 6.85 
New York O. Ce, WEL... ccccccccccceess (b).... 118%: 5.20 3.30 
hicago & Northwestern 7s, 1930 pooscoe GENE. $e}. ao. Te 5.15 1.80 
Delaware & Hudson 7s, 1930....... SOsesesoceceecss b).... 108 5.15 2.10 
New York Dock Co. 4s, 1051.....esseeeesecceeecee® oo 78% 5.60 2.70 
Callable Bonds: 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%s, 1939...... (a) 86% 90 aces 
Laclede Gas Light Coll. & Rid. 644s, 1953. (c) 9434 5.90 1.41 
Philadelphia Company 6s, 10944........... eee se} oc ee 5.80 3.50 
Canadian General Electric deb. 6s, 1942.........+++- Sicses Ee 6.35 g 2.80 
MIDDLE GRADE 
(For Income and Profit) 

:~ 83 6.30 2.45 
Cuba R. R. Ist 5s, 1952............ weerccccceccces B).cce \ ’ 
St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, 1950. .........-+0+00+> “ eee 72% 6.20 1.25 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946... .....-+-sseeeceeeeees (ce)... 91 5.75 2.40 
New York, Ontario & Western 4s, 1992...........- {adocee 68 5.90 2.00 
Missouri Pacific Ist & Rfd. i Mi tancaeeeneeeens oe 994 6.05 1.20 
Baltimore & Ohio Convertible 44s, 1983...........- (b).cee 90', 6.00 1.35 
Baltimore & Ohio Rfid. 5s, 1995............-.--00+> (b).... 86 5.80 1.35 

issouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962...... CE) ccce 87 5.80 1.10 
Boston & New York Air Line 4s, —_. iietennceenns C23. cee 674 6.45 ine 
Kansas: City Southern Rfd. and oa, Se eS 895, 5.80 1.90 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. arie one. 1981..(a).... 102 6.10 1.50 
Rutland R. R. Ist 4%s, 1941...-.. 22... ee eeeeees (a).... 7 5.70 1.75 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. 6s, 1946.........--e005+- a 99'4 5.00 1.65 

Industrials : 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. 102 6.75 2.20 
Sinclair Pi 84 6.50 « 2.50 
Goodrich, 100 6.50 e¢ 2.40 
California Petrolecm Corp. 6% se 6.30 4.80 
International Paper Co. 5s, 1947 eenbheuenssonéseeés 86', 6.15 3.50 
U. &. Rubber Se, 10647... ....cceccccccccccceccccses CEd.cce 84 6.30 2.05 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Be, BBGB. ccccccccccccccccscccss CED. cee 89 6.30 £2.30 
Armour & Co. of Del. « tis cit -teseiduens (c).... 90 6.40 ance 
Anaconda Copper ~~ Co. Ist - RS ee 98\; 6.15 Py 
Union Bag & Poser So. Ga, WB cccccccccccccccess (Bb). 0 95% 6.40 4.40 

Public Utilities: 
Manhattan Railway Cons. 4s, 1900.............-+5+- fe}. 63'4 6.40 g 0.90 
Amer. Water Works & Elect. y Col. 5s, 1934..... c).. 92 6.00 2.40 
Ohio Public Service 7s, 1947. .......-.-eeeeeeeeeces (c).. 107 6.40 f 2.00 
United Fuel Gas 6s, Dh caeseehe0neeseceesves tess (b) 99°. 6.10 e 2.70 
Virginia Railway & Power 6s, 1934...........-++-++> (a).... 94 5.80 2.00 
Hudson & Manhattan Setar Be, BU. ccccccccee: 87'4 5.90 2.60 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014...........seee005: a 95 6.30 2.00 
Kansas Gas & gr TA, Miveccscondeccocecceses (b) 98'4 6.10 1.80 
Havana Py _ = Light & es De, Be ccceteces ae 85". 6.05 5.00 
Denver Gas & st and Rfd. 5s, 1951........... fe)... 913; 5.60 ¢4.70 
Commonwealth at Corp. | Se “eo 97 6.20 4.50 
— Power & Transmission Ist 6s, 1932........ Picasa 93 6.00 2.10 

anitoba Power Company 7s, 1941...........-++++> or 99% 7.00 thes 

SPECULATIVE 
(For Income and Profit) 

Railroads 
Erie Genl. Lien BI, 0000000000060 060000000%0 08 oe 64 6.30 1.81 
St. Louis & San Francisco Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1959....... Tideces 84 7.25 1.25 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 6s, 1967....... = ° 72 7.05 1.10 
Chicago Great Western Ist 4s, 1959...........-.+-- a).... 62 6.90 0.85 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952................ $a} 6434 6.90 1.20 

Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana Ist 4%s, 1934 ae c) 84 6.80 cline 

Industrials: . 

Sugar 7e, 1980.... 2... -0s- seen eeseeeees c Y% 8.50 2.15 
Sone Ges & Fudd nie, § Series “A” i997. <22222222: {33 974 7.80 3.30 
International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941............ +a 88 7.25 2.50 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. 7s, 1941...... ...- & 8.00 foes 

Public Utilities: 

rooklyn-Manhattan Transit 6s, 1968.............+-- — 83% 7.25 £1.50 
| ty Ist 5s, 1927 : 76 15.00 1.08 

dsen & Manhattan Adj. Income 6s, 1 66% 27.90 2.00 
= Transit 6, 1966......-.... 67% 7.60 0.90 
Third Avenue Railway Rid. 4s, 1960........---00++- 55 7.75 11.85 








Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. t Callable in 1951. % Call 


able i 1936. { This represents the number of times interest on the compa: 


* entire out- 


standing funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. Includes 


government payments during period of government operations of railroads. 


(a) Lowest denom., $1, . (oa) — (b) Lowest denom., $500. (c) 
ones. (d) Lowest denom., $50. —~ 4 last three years. f Average 
g Average last four years. i Does ast a le interest on adjustment bon 


Lowest denom.. 
last two years 


























““Hydro-Electric Issues as a 
Refuge for Investors’ 


By JACKSON MARTINDE 








HAT hydro-electric issues are a 
refuge for investors is the popu- 
lar belief in the financial world, 

but a little research will convince the 
most skeptical that such securities do 
not always have an exalted investment 
position. In many cases, the bonds 
of those companies that generate elec- 
tricity by steam should be given pref- 
erence. Records show that a larger 
percentage of hydro-electric companies 
have been plunged into financial diffi- 
culties, and their dividend 


uation. It is estimated that all the 
primary water powers of the country 
could not develop more than 61 mil- 
lion horse-power. This amount is 
wholly inadequate for the present and 
growing needs of the light and power 
industry. Consequently, as matters 
now stand, the water-power plant can- 
not supersede the steam plant. 
Neither can it always produce power 
at a lower cost. The efficiency of 
steam-generating equipment has been 


So far as the inexperienced investor 
is concerned, the greatest hazard in 
buying hydro-electric securities exists 
in regard to the securities of those 
companies whose operations may be 
classed as new enterprises. Where® 
the plant has not yet been constructed, 7 
one must depend entirely upon an esti: 9 
mate of construction costs in order! 
to determine whether the com-} 
pany has sufficient money to see the J 
project through. Frequently, unfore-j 
seen difficulties arise and ulti- 
mate costs are much higher 





records have on the whole 
been far less favorable than 
those of steam-electric organi- 
zations. 

The truth is that the: aver- 
age investor is prone to con- 
sider all hydro-electric com- 
panies in the light of the 
highly successful operations 
of a favored few enjoying the 
benefit of unusual conditions. 
It is popularly supposed that 
water power always gene- 
rates electricity much cheaper 
than steam, and that for this 
reason, those electric light 
and power companies employ- 
ing water power must have a 
definite advantage. Many in- 


HIS striking analysis of the hydro-electric 

field as a medium for investment is to the 
highest degree unconventional in that it points 
out that far from as popularly supposed, the 
hydro-electric industry is by no means the 
most guaranteed field for investment. There It 
are, of course, many sound investment issues 
in this group, but there are so many exceptions 
that it is not possible to classify hydro-electrics 
as secure merely because of the nature of their 
industry. As in other types of securities, dis- 
crimination is essential. 


than estimates. If the funds 
available should become ex- 
hausted before the plant has 
been completed, it is quite) 
likely that the company would 
find it hard to raise the bal- 
ance necessary, and receiver- | 
ship might result. 4 
is therefore never ad-% 
visable for a security buyer) 
to consider unseasoned issues 
of companies in the construc: 7 
tion stage unless these com- 7 
panies or their parent organi- 
zations control the distribu- 
tion of electrical energy in 
a particular territory. For 
example, a _ public utility) 





company serving an estab 7 





dividuals also profess to be- 
lieve that the day is not far 
distant when water power will be 
practically the only method of electri- 
cal generation. 

But let’s get at the facts. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all _ electrical 
energy is now developed by water 
power and the entire electric light and 
power industry has a present annual 
output of something more than fifty 
billion kilowatt hours. The water 
power available in this country could 
not possibly produce sufficient electri- 
cal energy to do away with steam 
plants. That much is obvious to any- 
one who has made a study of the sit- 


112 


increased to such a point within the 
past few years that steam plants in 
any number of cases have been able 
to establish: the lower cost basis. The 
construction of a hydro-electric plant 
usually costs considerably more than 
one operated by steam, the company 
has larger interest charges and higher 
taxes to pay; and furthermore it can- 
not in all cases rely entirely on hydro- 
electric plants for its energy, due to 
changes in the available supply of wa- 
ter power. Sometimes this latter sit- 
uation calls for supplementary steam 
plants operated in dry seasons. 


lished community may form 

a subsidiary organization which will} 
manufacture power to be sold under” 
contract to the distributing or parent™ 
company. This is, however, practi- 
cally the only instance where the con- = 
servative investor is warranted in) 
buying the securities of a company) 
whose plant is in the process of con- 
struction. ‘ 
The character of the water supply 
and the possibility of competition de 
veloping at some future date are mat} 
ters of importance. It is very often 
the case that some other organization 
may make use of all the available wa-9 
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ter supply without violating any rights 
of a particular hydro-electric power- 
producing company. The franchise 
situation should be studied in an effort 
to determine as to whether franchise 
privileges are actually exclusive. 

The type of water supply may mean 
a great deal as to whether competi- 
tion is likely to develop. In cases 
where there is a wide variation be- 
tween the amount of power furnished 
between high and low water mark, it 
may be necessary to use auxiliary 
team plants. This may result in a 
rather high cost of production and be 

means of encouraging competition 
from steam plants. Then too, while 
there is not much possibility of a sub- 
tantial increase in operating efficiency 
of a hydro-electric plant once it is in 
operation, it is quite possible that 
steam plants will constantly show 
greater efficiency and thus lower costs 
to a more competitive basis. 

The question of total costs of 
a hydro-electric manufacturing com- 
pany should be thoroughly considered 
in comparison with cost of operation 
of steam plants in the same locality. 
Unless there is a marked saving from 
hydro-electric production, a good in- 
vestment opportunity is not likely to 
exist 

Construction Costs 


As previously stated, the cost of 
construction of a hydro-electric power 
plant is usually much higher than that 
of a steam plant, and fixed charges 
constitute by far the greater part of 
power cost. For this reason it is im- 
portant that the greatest economy be 
used in initial construction. There is 
no fixed standard of cost due to many 
varying conditions. The location of 
the plant as regards transportation 
facilities, the labor market, and spe- 
cial engineering problems must be 
taken into consideration. Whereas 
some plants have been constructed at 
less than $60 per horse-power others 
located even on the same stream have 

known to average over $200 per 
orse-power. It is obvious that the 
resulting total costs will 


—| 


charges, and pave the way for suc- 
cessful refunding operations. 


Niagara Falls Power Co. 


Since the outstanding hydro-electric 
power-producing company in this 
country today is the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., an analysis of its opera- 
tions might serve to indicate what one 
should look for in this type of project. 
The company was formed in 1918 and 
assumed control of all the hydro-elec- 
tric plants on the American side of 
the Niagara River at Niagara Falls. 
Its business consists solely of generat- 
ing and transmitting current pro- 
duced from the waters of the Niagara 
River and sold direct to many indus- 
tries and distributed to other public 
utility companies. 

There has been no period in the past 
six years where the demand for the 
current generated by the company has 
not exceeded available supply. The 
favorable situation of the company as 
regards steady water supply and un- 
usually low operating costs make its 
future assured. The possibilities of 
its growth are limited merely by the 
size of output capacity. In the light 
of these conditions, it is easy to per- 
ceive why the company’s securities sell 
on an exceptionally low-yield basis. 


Distributing Companies 


While there are some few very fa- 
vorably situated companies which are 
merely producers and not distributors, 
there is little doubt that the best in- 
vestment opportunities in the hydro- 
electric field are to be found among 








Attractive Hydro-Electric 
Common Stocks 
Price Yield 


Georgia Railway & 
Power Co. ..... $4 div. rate 
Mississippi River 
‘ower Co. 
Southern California 
Edison Co. ..... $8 div. rate 99 
Tennessee Electric | 
Power Co. 40 


66 6.0% 


33 











the securities of companies that both 
manufacture and distribute électric 
current. The future of these latter 
organizations seems to be better as- 
sured. There is less danger of com- 
petition. The investor has a security 
representing a_ self-contained unit. 
There are power stations, transmission 
lines and distributing systems repre- 
sented in the property account of the 
company and all in all, it would ap- 
pear that this property combination 
offers about the best grade of assets 
that one might possibly expect to find 
behind a bond or stock issue. 

One of the strongest companies in 
this class of combined producing and 
distributing organizations is the Geor- 
gia Railway and Power Company. It 
has been in existence for more than 
thirteen years and owns and operates 
an extensive system of hydro-electric 
generating plants and transmission 
and distributing lines. Not only is the 
company the only general power-pro- 
ducing organization in its field but it 
supplies electric light and power with- 
out competition to Atlanta and fifty 
other municipalities in the State of 
Georgia. 

The Georgia Railway and Power 
Company’s hydro-electric power plants 
are located on two rivers northeast of 
Atlanta—the Tugalo and Tallulah— 
and the water powers developed are 
located on non-navigable streams be- 
ing owned in fee by the company. 
Transmission lines are for the most 
part located on private rights of way. 

When the present construction pro- 
gram has been completed, the Georgia 
Railway and Power Company will 
have a total storage capacity of 7.9 
billion cubic feet of water, a total head 
of 1,999 feet and a total average an- 
nual output of 531,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. In addition to the tremen- 
dous size of its properties and pros- 
perous operations, it is interesting to 
note the company’s position in the 
Southeastern Superpower System. 
Seven large companies—the Southern 
Power, Alabama Power, Tennessee 
Power, Columbus Power, Central Geor- 

gia Power, Carolina Power and 








vary to a great extent and 

where competition exists, net 

earnings will show great vari- 
under such conditions. 

In purchasing the securities 
of a hydro-electric company 
which is merely a producer, it 
cannot be over- 
emphasized that 
particular atten- 

on should be 

aid to the matter 

- long-term con- 
tracts. A sufficient 
number of con- 
tracts should ex- 
tend beyond the 
maturity of all 
bond issues, in 
most cases, to in- 
Sure stability of 
earnings avail- 














Company 
Michigan Northern 


Idaho Power Co... 


Southern Power Co. 





Appalachian Power Co 
Yadkin River Power Co 
Mississippi River Power Co... 
Niagara, L’kp’t & Ont. P’r Co. 
Vermont Hydro-Elec. Corp... 


Georgia Railway & Power Company 
Southern Public Utilities Co 


Yadkin River Power Company 
Mississippi River Power Company 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co... 
Nevada-Calif. Elec. Company 


Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 


Attractive Hydro-Electric Preferreds 


Yield 
7.6% 
7.2 
6.8 
6.8 
7.5 OI 


Price 
91 
97 
88 

102 
93 


Security 
7% cum. pf. 
7% cum. pf. 
6% cum. pf. 
7% cum. pf. 
7% cum. pf. 


Company 


Hydro-Electric Bonds Suitable for Investment 


Issue 
Ist 5s of 1941 
Ist & Ref. 5s of 1954 
Ast Ref. 5s of 1943 
General 5s of 1939 
Ist 5s of 1941 
[st 5s of 1951 
Ref. 6s of 1958 
Ist 6s of 1946 
Ast 5s of 1947 
Ast Ref. 54%s of 1953 
Ist 5s of 1930 


Power Company 


Light, and Georgia Railway & 
Power — are interconnected in 
one great transmission com- 
pany. Through interchange of 
power these organizations are 
able to make the best of vary- 
ing water supply in different 
sections, and the 
a varying demand 
for current due to 
seasonal and daily 
fluctuations in 
load. The point 
to be stressed, 
however, is that 
none of this inter- 
connection would 
be possible were it 
not for the Geor- 
gia Railway & 
Power Company, 
(Please turn to 
page 149) 











Yield to 
Maturity 
5.12% 
5.60 
5.10 
5.60 
5.30 
5.20 
5.70 
6.25 
5.40 
5.50 
6.10 


Market 
Price 
99 
91 











able for interest 
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Industrials 





What I Would Do If I Held . 
These Stocks 


An Analysis of the Position of Four Stocks With an 


T goes without saying that the best 
common stocks to hold are those of 
companies in sound financial con- 
dition, with a good earning power 
and a promising future outlook. Yet, 
many investors continue to hold issues 
which they are well aware do not com- 
pare favorably with other stocks and 
which they would not consider buying 
again. Asa rule, these issues were pur- 
chased at considerably higher prices 
and are held in the hope that some 
day they may “come back.” If you 
are not impressed with the outlook for 
a security you are holding, dispose of 
it, no matter what price was origi- 
nally paid. The money that is tied up 
in the stock can be placed in some 
other more promising security and the 
possibilities of making up your loss 
will be increased. Intelligent switch- 
ing has enabled many an investor to 
rapidly turn losses into profits. 

In this article, four issues are briefly 
analyzed which have a decidedly un- 
certain future and appear less attrac- 
tive than many other stocks. In each 
case, a switch is suggested as desirable 
from almost every point of view. In 





Uncertain Future—Specific Substitutions Recommended 


By FRED L. KURR 





switching from one stock to another, 
however, it is not necessary to imme- 
diately complete the switch. Jf mar- 
ket conditions are not favorable and 
lower prices generally are indicated 
it is good policy to sell out the stock 
which it is intended to sell but not 
immediately purchase the stock that 








is to replace it. 
at relatively high levels and in the 
selling zone. 
switches advised in this article there- 

















The market now is 7 


In connection with the 


fore we suggest selling the old stock | 


immediately but advise awaiting a 
more favorable time to purchase the 
new stock. 





If | Held Chandler Motor Stock— 


LTHOUGH Chandler Motor divi- 

dend was only recently cut from 
$6 to $3, there is considerable doubt 
as to whether even the present divi- 
dend rate can be maintained. Chan- 
dler Motor for several years has failed 
to keep pace with other automobile 
concerns and whereas the output of 
all the more prosperous companies has 
greatly increased in the past few 
years, Chandler’s output is consider- 
ably less than it was back in 1919-20 
and earnings are correspondingly less 
favorable. The manufacture of auto- 
mobiles is one of the most highly com- 
petitive industries in the country, and 
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it is not well to hold the stock of a 
company that has 


been unable to 7 


maintain its position in the industry. 7 
The Chandler dividend policy ap- | 


pears to have been decidedly 
advised. 
Chandler earned $13.57 a share on its 
stock and paid out $20 a share in divi- 
dends. Apparently, directors were 
taking too optimistic a view of future 
business possibilities. As a result of 


this liberal dividend policy together 
financial! | 


with plant expansion, its 


ill- 5 
In the three years 1921-1923, 


—— 


i 


structure has been seriously weakened. | 


Several years ago Chandler was one 
of the strongest of the smaller auto- 
mobile organizations, and now it is 
one of the weakest. As of June 30th, 
1924, ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities was only 1% to 1 and 
the company was a borrower at the 
banks to the extent of $600,000. 


For the six months ended June 30th, 7 


1924, $3.04 a share was earned on the 


stock and for the quarter ended Sep- © 
tember 30th, last, it is estimated that 7 


about 80 cents a share was earned. 


As earnings in the last quarter are” 


likely to drop off, the margin over divi- 
dend payments is very small. 


In view | 


of the poor financial condition it would” 
be the sounder policy for directors to” 


conserve resources 


dividends. 


and discontinue | 


Hudson Motor paying $3 a shart 


per annum and selling slightly lower 


than Chandler is a much more de-| 
This company is inj 


sirable holding. 
strong financial condition, is - earning 
its dividend with a substantial margin 
and its record over the past several 
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r approximately 5 millions. 


years has shown it to be the more pro- 
gre 


ssive organization. It has devel- 


d a strong agency system and dur- 


the recession in the industry in 
late Spring and Summer months 


this year sales actually increased. 


hat the company’s destinies are 
the hands of a capable, conserva- 
management is proven by its rec- 
of growth since organization in 


1909 when it started operations with 
a capital of only 18 thousand dollars. 
At the close of 1923, Hudson reported 
fixed assets valued at 10.05 millions 
and working capital of 11.68 million 
dollars. In the past seven years, 
14.73 million dollars have been added 
to surplus, earnings at no time hav- 
ing failed to leave a substantial bal- 
ance for the stock during this period. 





If | Held Cosel Stock— 


{E increase in prosperity of Con- 
goleum Company in the past few 
s has been truly remarkable but 


t more so than the increase in the 


ket value of its stock. Five years 
the Barrett Company, now one 


' the subsidiaries of Allied Chemical, 


its entire interest in Congoleum 
Today 
business is selling on the New 
k Stock Exchange at the equiva- 
of over 38 millions. 

wo years ago there were only 40,- 
shares of common stock outstand- 


* selling around $60 a share. There 


now 960,000 shares outstanding 
including stock issued for Nairn 
leum) and the market price is 
a share. On the increased capi- 
ition earnings of the company 
by no means impressive. Although 
lts thus far indicate 1924 to be 


e best year in its history, only $3.80 


hare was earned in the first nine 


nths. 
The outstanding stock has just been 
rther increased from 960,000 shares 


641,000 shares, the new stock hav- 
been issued to acquire the prop- 
and trademarks of the Nairn 
leum Company. Congoleum manu- 
ires a cheap floor covering with 


felt base, whereas the Nairn Com- 


makes the highest grade of lino- 
and the new combination will 


ive the widest line of merchandise 





























Hiow Congoleum Capitaliza- 
tion Has Increased 

Shares 
ial common stock............ 40,000 
1922, stockholders were offer- 
right to subscribe to addi- 
ial stock at $5 to extent of 
1% of holdings, increasing out- 
nding stock to............+0. 
, 1923, stockholders were offer- 
' an additional 140% of hold- 
gs at $20 a share, increasing 
itstanding stock to............ 


100,000 


240,000 


*'., 1923, stock dividend of 300% 
paid, increasing outstanding stock 


, 1924, issued 681,000 shares 
acquire Nairn Linoleum Co., in- 
easing outstanding stock to... . 1,641,000 
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in the floor-covering trade. However, 
in view of the large amount of new 
stock necessary to bring about this 
merger it does not appear a favorable 
development from the _ stockholder’s 
viewpoint. For the nine months ended 
September 30th, 1924, earnings of the 
combined companies were only equal 
to $3.15 a share on the increased capi- 
talization. The contention is made 
that the Nairn Linoleum Company will 
be able to show considerably larger 
earnings, now that its product will be 
marketed direct by the Congoleum or- 
ganization. On the other hand, there 
are rather definite signs that compe- 
tition is increasing in this industry. 
Other companies are advertising more 
extensively. Thus, W. & J. Sloan who 
formerly marketed the products of 
the Nairn Linoleum Company are now 
handling a new line. 

While Congoleum may be able to 
maintain its present dividend rate of 
$3 with general business conditions 
favorable, it is questionable in the 
opinion of the writer whether they 
will be able to do so in case of a trade 
recession, as the floor-covering indus- 
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SWITCHES 
RECOMMENDED IN 
THIS ARTICLE 


Chandler Motor into 
Hudson Motor. 


Congoleum into Na- 
tional Dairy Prod- 
ucts. 


Crucible Steel com- 
mon into Allis-Chal- 
mers. 


3) 


4) Pan-American into 
Phillips Petroleum. | 


try has in the past been sensitive to 
general business conditions. 

National Dairy Products also pay- 
ing $3, and selling a little lower than 
Congoleum, appears very much more 
attractive. This company conducts one 
of the largest ice-cream and milk busi- 
nesses in the country and is steadily 
expanding its field of operations. The 
business is comparatively stable and 
in the past has not been adversely 
affected by periods of general depres- 
sion. Earnings at the present time 
are at the rate of between $5 and $6 
a share and not only is the present 
dividend rate well protected but there 
are excellent prospects for an early 
increase. 














If | Held Si demain Stock— 


AN-AMERICAN PETROLEUM & 

TRANSPORT COMPANY and its 
subsidiaries is now engaged in prac- 
tically all branches of the oil industry, 
having recently established itself as a 
retail marketer of gasoline and other 
products. However, the fact should 
not be lost sight of that by far the 
greater part of its income still comes 
from its Mexican oil production. Pan- 
American stock may be well worth its 
present price, if the company is suc- 
cessful in maintaining its Mexican 
production at the high level of the 
past few years, but there is a great 
difference of opinion on this question. 
Many experts are of the opinion that 
the light oil fields of Mexico have not 
only seen their best days but that pro- 
duction in the fairly near future will 
fall off to insignificant proportions. 
There are other experts who consider 
this entirely too drastic a view and be- 
lieve that Mexican Petroleum (a sub- 
sidiary of Pan-American) through its 
large oil land holdings in Mexico will 
be able to maintain a fairly large pro- 
duction for many years to come. 


Even with a large Mexican produc- 
tion, however, Pan-American earnings 
recently have by no means been im- 
pressive. In 1923, about $8 a share 
was earned on the common stock and 
in the first six months of 1924 earn- 
ings were equivalent to $2.93 a share. 
This is not a very large margin over 
dividend payments, especially in view 
of the heavy expenditures the company 
has made for additions and improve- 
ments. 

As of June 30th, 1924, bank loans 
totalled 7.6 million dollars whereas on 
June 30th, 1923, the company was en- 
tirely free of bank loans. Under the 
circumstances, the present dividend 
rate cannot be regarded as particu- 
larly well fortified. 

Based on the contract made by this 
company with the Government to de- 
velop the Naval Reserve Lands in Cali- 
fornia, extensive refineries were built 
on the Coast and millions spent on 
other improvements. Pan-American 
management was looking ahead and 
planning to build up their interests in 
California so that in time production 
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Pan-American Petroleum 


Consolidated Balance Sheet as of June 30, 1924. 
LIABILITIES 





ASSETS 
Properties less depreciation and 
IEE se cn Gk qaceowardite $126,277,601 
Pe oe eae 2,145,002 
Deferred charges ............. 2,548,738 
Current Assets: 
ESA a eee oe ee ae 6,617,774 
U. S. Government receivables. . 4,080,677 
Due from Mexican Gov't...... 3,211,328 
Material and supplies......... 7,322,663 
Crude and refined oil on hand.. 17,382,568 
Total current assets......... $47,479,458 
NN on sau eeaien $178,450,799 








Cee ER ss 5 cs cede caaen *$50,077,800 
Common “B” stock........... *78,065,300 
Controlled Company stock..... 2,210,640 
ee ee ae 15,146,733 
EE ee eee oe 10,694,653 
Surplus applicable to minority 

NE 6 5 dcie ve ee dids 1,424,855 
Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable ............ 5,734,917 
PE MOONEE -Sctnidecedavass 7,645,000 
Dividends payable ........... 2,619,842 
Reserve for taxes and contin- 

I 6 circu deenees 4,831,059 
Total current liabilities..... . $20,830,818 
Total liabilities ............ $178,450,799 
Net working capital........ $26,648,640 


* Par value $50. 








on the Coast could take the place of 
falling Mexican production. However, 
it now appears that all these plans 
may be upset by the suit being brought 
by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral to cancel the leases. 

Under the circumstances, future 
earning power of the company must 
be regarded as decidedly uncertain and 
the stock in a very speculative posi- 
tion. 

Phillips Petroleum has developed a 
very large production in the Mid-Con- 
tinent field. Wells in this district, as 
a rule, are long-lived and as the com- 
pany has an immense amount of re- 


serve acreage there is every reason for 
believing that production can be main- 
tained at a high level for many years 
to come. Through sale of additional 
stock, Phillips has placed itself in 
strong financial condition. For the six 
months ended June 30th, 1924, net in- 
come after deducting taxes, deprecia- 
tion and depletion was equal to $4.16 
a share which is considerably more 
than Pan-American was able to show 
for its stock in the same period. Phil- 
lips is only paying $2 per share per an- 
num, but as soon as conditions improve 
in the oil industry, the stock will un- 
doubtedly be in line for a higher rate. 





If | Held Crucible Steel Common— 


(CRUCIBLE STEEL was able to pile 

up large profits during the war 
and inflation periods but in the past 
few years its earning power has by no 
means been impressive. In view of 
the keen competition that is likely to 
exist in the steel industry from now 
on, it is questionable that this com- 
pany will be able to develop an earn- 
ing power sufficient to justify higher 
prices for the stock. In 1919, the com- 
mon stock was increased from 25 to 
50 millions through payment of stock 
dividends and at present levels of 57 
it is selling at the equivalent of 114 
on the old basis. 


Losing Ground 


For the year ended August 31, 1924, 
Crucible earned $4.54 a share on the 
common stock compared with $6.46 a 
share the previous year and a deficit 
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of 3.7 millions in the 1922 fiscal year. 
This record of earning power does not 
warrant confidence in the ability of 
the company to maintain the present 
dividend rate of $4 a share, except un- 
der reasonably favorable conditions in 
the steel industry. 

The stock is a speculative favorite 
and subject to wide swings in the mar- 
ket. Possibly a holder of the stock at 
some future date may be able to take 
advantage of a speculative move and 
liquidate to better advantage than at 
present. This, however, is a mere sup- 
position and it is sounder policy to 
hold a stock that is entitled to advance 
on merit. 

Allis Chalmers, a much more attrac- 
tive issue, also pays $4 a share and 
its market price is only a few points 
higher than that of Crucible. This 
company has shown a much more con- 
sistent earning power than Crucible 





and even in the depression of 1921 
earned its dividend with a small mar- 
gin. As an important percentage of 
its output consists of electrical equip- 
ment, it is benefiting by the broad 
movement of power development in 
the United States and the outlook for 
its business appears~ promising. In 
the current year, the $4 dividend will 
be earned about twice over and as the 
company is in very strong financial 
condition an increase is not improb- 
able. 





It goes without saying that profit- 
able switches are not confined to the 
stocks named. The investor who will 
bear in mind the principles briefly set 
forth at the beginning of this article, 
at the same time giving careful at- 
tention to the methods of application 
practically demonstrated in each ex- 
ample, should have no difficulty in 
carrying out similar exchanges 
among his own holdings. 

A periodic examination of all com- 
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mitments will oftentimes serve to 
focus attention upon stocks that may 
be developing unfavorable symptoms 
while they may yet be sold without 
material sacrifice, thus amply repay- 
ing the holder for the extra expendi- 
ture of time and effort. But whether 
such a plan is adopted or not, it will 
be found that the unfortunate habit 
of waiting for a recovery in weak 
stocks may best be overcome by 
schooling one’s self to regard all se- 


curities cold-bloodedly, playing no 
favorites. 
Individual preferences, in other 


words, should be permitted to influ- 
ence speculative or investment selec- 
tions only so long, and to such an ex- 
tent,-as can be justified by the actual 
facts in each case. As a further aid 
in testing the desirability of retain- 
ing a security that has gone contrary 
to early expectations, the holder 
might well ask himself whether he 
would purchase it now if he were, so 
to speak, fancy free. 
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Letters from a Corporation President 


In which President Johnson of the Victor Com- 


pany Enables Us to Correct a Misunderstanding 
and Supplies Some Exceedingly Interesting Facts 





N October 21st, THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL 
STREET received a let- 

ter from President Eldridge 
Johnson, of the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. His letter called 
for reply from this office, and 
a reply was immediately dis- 
patched. There followed an- 
other letter from the president, 
completing the correspondence 
which is presented below. 
The correspondence, we be- 
lieve, speaks for itself, and re- 
quires no further comment 


interest. 
many new lines of thought and reflect the high 


As an analysis of radio broadcasting alone, 


what Mr. Johnson has to say is of universal 


character of the management of one of Amer- 


ica’s most successful corporations. 


In addition, his remarks open up 


ing. I have been unable to ac- 
complish this lately, as there 


DON’T MISS THIS CORRESPONDENCE ¥_ are several blocks of stock 


offered for sale at prices higher 
than I feel can be financed for 
the purpose of redistribution 
in the organization. Outsiders 
seem to be willing to speculate 
on future potentialities, but 
salaried men in an organiza- 
tion prefer investments that 
give a large return. There- 
fore, I have decided to keep 
my hands off and allow Victor 
stock to find its proper level 





here other than to recommend 

a careful reading of jt and to express 
our appreciation of the privilege of its 
publication. 


1—From Mr. Johnson to The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street 


My attention has been called to an 
article on the Victor Talking Machine 
Company which appeared in your pub- 
lication of October 11th, wherein you 
quote me as saying that the Victor 
Company’s earnings had been. from 
seventeen to twenty per cent ahead of 
last year while the production was 
about forty-eight per cent larger. 

While I fully appreciate the friendly 
spirit of the article, I am sorry to in- 
form you that I never made any such 
statements to anyone and that the fig- 
ures are not correct. 

I presume you have quoted this “sev- 
enteen to twenty per cent increase in 
earnings over last year” from an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the —-_—_——, 
under date of It is quite 
true that a reporter from the ————— 
interviewed me on the dock and asked 
the usual questions as to earnings, 
output, ete., but I told him that, as 
the Victor Company had not been 
financed by a sale of Treasury Stock, 
we did not consider it necessary to 
publish our earnings or turnover and 
that all information of that character 
which we wished to disclose would be 
found in the Annual Reports to Stock- 
holders. He was told, however, that 
the output of the factory, up to Sep- 
tember Ist, was about 20% ahead of 
last year, not 48%, as was stated in 
the same article. 

Yours very truly, 
ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON. 





2—From The Magazine of Wall 
Street to Mr. Johnson 


We wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation of your letter of October 
21st, relative to our recent analysis of 
the Victor Talking Machine Co. 


for NOVEMBER 22, 1924 


The statement attributed to you in 
this analysis was, as you surmise, 
based on a statement previously at- 
tributed to you in the —————— of 


We regret exceedingly having been 
led astray in this matter, and would 
like to take an early opportunity to 
publish the correct facts. With this 
in mind, any adcditional information 
from you as to (1) the effect of radio 
competition, if any, (2) the compara- 
tive gross earnings, and (3) net earn- 
ings would be greatly appreciated. 

We repeat that we are grateful to 
you for calling our attention to this 
inaccuracy, and trust that we may 
count upon your continued good will 
and interest. 





3—From Mr. Johnson to The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street 


I have your letter of October 23d. 
I wish to thank you very much for the 
reasonable attitude which you take in 
the matter. 

The Victor Company never publishes 
its earnings or statistics of sales be- 
cause of the fact that our competitors 
and outsiders show a decided tendency 
to make use of them for purposes of 
their.own and often distort the figures. 
I have never felt under any obligation 
to make statements, other than the 
annual statement for the notification 
of our stockholders, because the Victor 
Company was not financed by the sale 
of treasury stock. Up to very lately, 
the Victor Company’s stock was all 
owned by people who either were or 
had been members of the Victor organ- 
ization. Today, the Victor Company 
is almost a quarter of a century old. 
Naturally, some of the members of 
the original organization are passing 
away, and others have retired from 
active business. It has always been 
my policy to arrange so that a retir- 
ing member of our organization would 
distribute his stock to those remain- 


as to market value. 

The publication of our earnings, as 
previously stated, was a mistake—no 
doubt a misunderstanding. I have not 
the figures at hand that would enable 
me to answer your questions, nor 
would I care to answer them in detail. 
I will say, however, that the gross 
earnings compare very satisfactorily 
with our average gross earnings since 
the war. Our net earnings, however, 
will be depreciated because of the fact 
that a number of unusual expenses 
have had to be met this year. For in- 
stance, the bulk of the cost of the Red 
Seal exchange, which exceeded all cal- 
culations, will be charged off this year. 
We have also torn down a number of 
buildings and a number of unusual 
expenses have been written off. Now, 
while all these write-offs and depre- 
ciations will pay the Victor Company 
enormously in the end, they will have 
the effect of depreciating our net earn- 
ings for 1924. You can, therefore, see 
how much I have been disturbed by 
the mistaken announcement that our 
earnings will show an increase. I 
trust the above will give you sufficient 
data to enable you to prepare a com- 
prehensive article. The improvements 
in plant and equipment for 1923 and 
1924 are estimated at $4,000,000. I 
think these can be paid for out of sur- 
plus and earnings. 


As to the effect of radio. There is 
really no such thing as radio compe- 
tition. Such effect as the Victor Com- 
pany is able to feel seems to be bene- 
ficial. You have probably read Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendations for the re- 
form of the radio broadcasting confu- 
sion, and I can assure you that Mr. 
Hoover’s recommendations are very 
intelligent. In England, the govern- 
ment has stepped in and they have 
accomplished about everything that 
Mr. Hoover recommends for this coun- 
try. Radio broadcasting in England 
is very much superior to the broad- 
casting in America. There is none of 

(Please turn to page 151) 
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What Are the Investment Possibilities 
of the Tobacco Group? 





How the Four Leading Companies Are Faring 


By WILLIAM J. KEARY 





TABILITY, in the public 


perform these processes sat- 





mind, is one of the funda- 

mental attributes of the 
tobacco industry. During the 
past decade when business as 
a whole has been subject to ab- 
normal and erratic fluctua- 
tions, the tobacco manufactur- 
ing industry has stood out in 
marked distinction, conspicu- 
ous in the steadiness and even- 
ness of its trend. Not only has 
it been immune from hurtful 
deflationary processes, but 
while other industries were 
suffering heavily, iu many 
cases disastrously, from the ef- 


N what is, perhaps, the most thorough analy- 
sis of the Tobacco Industry and the lead- 

ing Tobacco Companies recently published, 
Mr. Keary reveals facts and records which 
are of vital interest to every holder of Tobacco 
securities as well as to those contemptating a 
commitment in this group. The article will 
be followed later by a similar analysis of the 
field of cigar-manufacturing. 





isfactorily, and accordingly 
the history of the cigar in- 
dustry in the past has largely 
been that of an industry in 
which the component parts 
depended for their success on 
the skill of hand labor and 
careful selection of leaf. 
There was no concentration 
of the industry in the hands 
of a few because since it was 
not feasible to use machinery 
there were no marked econo- 
mies in large scale produc- 
tion. The result was that 
cigar manufacturing became 
a very widespread activity, 





fects of the drastic and inevi- 
table post-war readjustment, 
the tobacco industry was establishing 
new high records in production and 
earning power. 

Although it is usual, in generaliz- 
ing, to apply this conception of sta- 
bility to the tobacco industry as a 
whole, discrimination must be exer- 
cised for it does not hold true of the 
industry in all its phases. There are 
three well defined aspects of the in- 
dustry, separate and distinct from one 
another, (1) the agricultural, (2) the 
manufacturing, and (3) the merchan- 
dising or retailing aspects. Their eco- 
nomic status is different, and while 
the well-being of all three is influenced 
in a measure by the one common fac- 
tor of consumption, their ultimate 
prosperity is not governed by the same 
set of forces. 

Agriculturally, the tobacco industry 
has been both unstable and erratic. 
Leaf production and prices showed 
wide variations during the war and 
afterwards. In the war years the 
average price of all types of tobacco 
leaf nearly trebled, and it was not un- 
natural therefore, in 1920, when a crop 
record was established coincident with 
a general downward readjustment in 
business, to find the price of leaf fall- 
ing to nearly one-half the level of the 
previous year. The crop output in 
1921 was appreciably lower without, 
however, any accompanying heavy up- 
turn in leaf prices. 

The stability of the industry in its 
manufacturing aspects is not a recent 
occurrence. On examining the statis- 
tics since the beginning of the century 
the steadiness in consumptive demand 
becomes apparent. Even in years of 
industrial depression, production has 
held up steadily, thus establishing for 
the tobacco industry the enviable rec- 
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ord of being able to prosper both in 
good times and bad. 

That this condition should prevail 
in an industry the product of which 
many would classify as a luxury may 
seem peculiar. One has only to visu- 
alize, however, the hold the habit of 
smoking has on the average individual 
to understand readily the reasons for 
the steadiness in output. The smok- 
ing habit ordinarily becomes a perma- 
nent practice; it is soothing in its 
effects; and it does not make an undue 
strain on the smoker’s financial re- 
sources. In times of stress, therefore, 
although the smoker may curb his 
smoking tendencies somewhat, the de- 
gree of curtailment is not great, and 
this fact is particularly true of ciga- 
rettes, which are generally regarded 
as the least expensive smoke. It is 
this long stablished, unchanging habit 
of the individual that imparts to the 
tobacco manufacturing industry its 
basic stability. 

In analysing the tobacco manufac- 
turing industry and its future outlook, 
it is of interest to look into its histor- 
ical and economic background. A line 
of demarcation may be drawn between 
organizations manufacturing cigars 
and those engaged in the production 
of cigarettes, smoking tobacco, and 
chewing tobacco or plug, because of 
the dissimilarity of their economic 
positions. 

The cigar, until very recently, was 
almost wholly a hand-made product. 
It required skill and dexterity to as- 
semble pieces ‘of cigar leaf into a 
bunch, to enfold the bunch with a 
binder, and to apply a wrapper to 
make the completed cigar. 

Only in very recent years has it been 
possible to design machines that would 
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and one in which labor con- 
ditions played a vital part. 

The cigarette, on the other hand, 
has been susceptible to machine proc- 
esses, as have also smoking tobacco 
and plug. The cigarette machine is a 
marvel of ingenuity and efficiency, and 
is capable of turning out nearly five 
hundred cigarettes per minute. In a 
series of successive processes, the 
cigarette is made, counted out in units 
of twenty, encased in packages and 
sealed with internal revenue stamps. 
Smoking tobacco, after the processing 
of the leaf, is manufactured simply 
by putting the prepared leaf into cut- 
ting machines which cut it up into the 
desired shapes. Plug or chewing to- 
bacco requires more detailed prepara- 
tion but machines are used to a very 
large extent in its manufacture. 

Utilization of machinery, therefore, 
has made possible mass and economi- 
cal production of cigarettes, smoking 
and chewing tobacco. There has been 
another factor that has contributed 
largely to the successful record of this 
branch of the industry, and that is 
the degree of concentration which the 
American Tobacco Company effected 
prior to its partial dissolution by the 
Courts. About 1890 there was wide 
and severe competition in the cigarette 
industry through the existence of a 
few efficient cigarette machines on the 
market. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany was formed to bring about the 
consolidation of five of the largest 
cigarette manufacturers using these 
machines, and this step greatly les- 
sened the competition since it assured 
the new company of practical control 
of the cigarette market. Then the 
company set out to dominate the smok- 
ing and chewing trade and by a series 
of consolidations and mergers, during 
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which it absorbed most of the large 
companies such as Liggett & Myers, 
Lorillard, and Reynolds, as well as 
numerous smaller ones, controlled 
about 74% of the cigarette trade, 70% 
of the smoking tobacco, 81% of the 
chewing, and 89¢7 of the “little cigar” 
trade of the country, at the time the 
Government instituted dissolution pro- 
ceedings. Through its operations a 
very large measure of concentration 
had been effected. 

Segregation of the properties in 
accordance with the Court decree did 
not destroy the concentration and cen- 
tralization that had been achieved in 
the industry, and this fact has been 
an important influence in its subse- 
quent prosperity. Instead of being 
scattered among several small manu- 
facturers, the control of the cigarette, 
smoking, chewing, and “little cigar” 
trade, was apportioned among four 
large corporations—the American To- 
bacco Company, Liggett & Myers, P. 
Lorillard Company and R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. The share of the busi- 
ness assigned to each of these organi- 
zations was sufficient for large-scale 
economical production. With highly 
efficient manufacturing methods, a 
large volume of production, and a good 
supply of working capital, these com- 
panies were well equipped to prosper. 


Specifically, the success of the large 
manufacturing companies during the 
past decade may be attributed in large 
measure to the extraordinary increase 
in cigarette consumption, viewed in 
the light of their strong position in 
their industry as outlined. The or- 
ganizations, therefore, that have a 
large cigarette output are the ones 
that have stood to profit greatest dur- 
ing the past few years of rapidly 
growing cigarette production. At the 
present time the cigarette is the most 
important product of the tobacco- 
manufacturing industry, the value of 
the annual output being materially in 
excess of either cigars or smoking and 
chewing tobacco. Its growth is appar- 
ently not yet finished, for production 
this year is breaking all records. 
Since cigarette manufacturing is be- 
lieved to be the most profitable branch 
of the industry, this year has been 
one of big prosperity for the large 
tobacco companies. 

A glance at the earnings record of 
the “Big Four” shown in an accom- 
panying graph, discloses how remark- 
ably the stability of the industry has 
been reflected in the profits of the ma- 
jor organizations within the industry. 
Through booms and depressions the 
earning power has been constant and 
pointing persistently upwards. The 


industry had of course to contend with 
the war experiences of other indus- 
tries. Raw material costs increased 
two and three times over the pre-war 
standard, and wage scales increased 
correspondingly, but fortunately labor 
conditions were not a serious burden 
due to the extensive utilization of ma- 
chinery in the manufacturing proc- 
esses. Taxes on the finished products 
were heavily increased. These taxes 
were necessarily immediately passed 
on to the consumer and were reflected 
in the profits of the manufacturing 
companies mainly through their poten- 
tial restrictive influence on consump- 
tion. Selling prices of all tobacco 
profits were advanced to meet the 
enhanced cost of production, but owing 
to the benefits being derived from in- 
creasing output, the companies were 
able to sell their products at a mod- 
erate increase in price and still reap 
a satisfactory profit. 

When the deflation period began in 
1920, leaf tobacco prices broke drasti- 
cally. The prices of manufactured 
profits, however, held steadily until 
1922, when a substantial downward 
revision in prices was made. This pe- 
riod of grace enabled the large manu- 
facturing companies to absorb the 
high cost of leaf of the period prior to 
1920 into cost of products selling at 
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a level to permit a reasonable profit. 
It is usually necessary to keep leaf in 
storage to season for two or three 
years before going into manufacture, 
and the custom is to average the price 
of leaf over two or three seasons and 
charge the resulting figure as the cost 
of the leaf going into process. In 
1922, therefore, when retail selling 
prices were reduced, the companies 
had the low-priced crops of 1920 and 
1921 to bring down the average cost 
of leaf going into process. Conse- 
quently, although the manufacturers 
received lower prices for their prod- 
ucts in 1922 and subsequently, they 
had an offsetting advantage in lower 
production costs. They escaped the 


destructive deflationary experiences of" 


other enterprises and showed substan- 
tial profits during the depression years 
and afterwards. This experience ap- 
plies particularly to the “Big Four”— 
American Tobacco, Reynolds, Liggett 
& Myers and Lorillard—which are 
engaged principally in the manufacture 
of cigarettes, smoking tobacco, chew- 
ing tobacco and “little cigars,” and 
only to a small or negligible extent in 
the manufacture of cigars. The cigar 
manufacturers were in a somewhat 
different category because they were 
confronted with a different set of prob- 
lems and conditions. 

There are no clouds at present dark- 
ening the horizon of the tobacco manu- 
facturing companies. The saturation 
point does not seem to have been 
reached, and there is yet ample room 
for growth in the annual output of 
tobacco products. Last year, our tax- 
paid domestic production of cigarettes 
was about 64 billions, a new high wa- 
ter mark in output, but according to 
a well-known tobacco man this coun- 
try will be smoking 100 billion ciga- 
rettes annually before the potential 
capacity figure is reached. This esti- 
mate would represent a daily consump- 
tion of approximately two and one- 
half cigarettes per capita, assuming 
all of us smoked cigarettes, and does 
not appear to be exaggerated. 
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Statistics for the first nine months 
of the current year show another large 
increase in cigarette production. Out- 
put for the period was 53,722,626,513 
cigarettes compared with 48,383,970,- 
313 in the corresponding period of 
1923, and accordingly a new high rec- 
ord in production is practically cer- 
tain this year. The aggregate produc- 
tion of smoking and chewing tobacco 
for the- nine months was approxi- 
mately on a par with that of the same 
period last year. The increase in earn- 
ing capacity that is expected to accrue 
from the enhanced cigarette output is 
the principal factor in the recent 
strength of the stocks of the large to- 
bacco companies. 

Reynolds, Liggett & Myers and 
American Tobacco have enjoyed an 
appreciable advance from their lows 
of the year as a reflection of the antici- 
pated betterment in earning power. 
Lorillard has been somewhat of a lag- 
gard from a stock-market standpoint, 
and its sluggishness in face of the 
strength in the other tobacco stocks 
may be partly explained by the fact 
that it does not enjoy any appreciable 
share of the domestic cigarette trade 
and accordingly does not benefit to 
any large extent by the growth in ciga- 
rette consumption. Manufacturers’ 
selling prices for finished products 
have remained relatively constant 
throughout the year, and the cost of 
leaf going into process will average 
favorably; these factors, taken in con- 
junction with a satisfactory volume 
of production seem to assure a very 
profitable year for the “Big Four” as 
a group. 

Leaf tobacco prices this year will 
tend to be somewhat higher than last 
year as a result of a crop less by 
three hundred million pounds than the 
1,491,066,000 pound crop of 1923. The 
increased cost of leaf will have very 
little influence on this year’s profits, 
and averaged with the lower cost leaf 
of last year, should not impose any 
appreciable burden on 1925 profits. 

About the only other aspect requir- 


ing consideration, apart from those 
already outlined is that of competition 
within the industry. The success of 
any tobacco organization is in a large 
measure dependent on brands. First 
the company must give quality to the 
brand, and then with merit as a fun- 
damental, strive to win popularity for 
it. Advertising is the medium through 
which this is accomplished. Everyone 
is familiar with the picturesque, force- 
ful, persistent, widespread advertis- 
ing given to the large selling tobacco 
brands. It is this publicity that has 
built up a reputation for them, and 
if that reputation is to be retained 
the advertising must be continued 
along the same graphic, attention- 
compelling lines. The cost of this ad- 
vertising is substantial, amounting it 
is believed to about 3% of gross sales, 
but it creates good-will and is a neces- 
sary item of expenditure. Competition 
as it now exists in the industry is the 
competition for maximum popularity 
for particular brands and is fought 
mainly with advertising weapons. It 
is a fight based on the appeal of rela- 
tive merit or taste and is not the de- 
structive competition of price-cutting, 
and of fighting for markets through 
unfair or reprehensible trade methods. 
Some price-cutting exists in the trade 
today, but it is at the expense of the 
retailer rather than the manufacturer. 

From a financial standpoint, the 
four large tobacco companies—Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, Reynolds, Lig- 
gett & Myers and Lorillard—are in 
excellent condition. Current assets in 
each instance are several times the 
amount of current liabilities. Cash 
and receivables of each company are 
substantially in excess of the total cur- 
rent liabilities, and in the case of 
Reynolds and the American Tobacco 
Company cash and marketable securi- 
ties are materially in excess of the 
entire liquid indebtedness. Inventories 
comprise over 70% of the total cur- 
rent assets. Tobacco companies have 
big inventories because of the neces- 
sity of carrying large quantities of 
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leaf to age for two or three years and 
the advisability of carrying ample re- 
serve supplies of leaf used in popular 
brands in order to be insured against 
crop failure or deficiency. 

In view of their exceptionally strong 
working capital position, the four com- 
panies are in a position to distribute 
a very large proportion of their profits 
to stockholders, if such a course is 
thought desirable. There is no neces- 
sity to fortify their liquid asset posi- 
tion and no large expenditures for 
capital account seem necessary. Ac- 
cordingly their securities sell more in 
relation to earning power than divi- 
dend return. 

The stocks of the four major tobacco 
corporations commend themselves, 
however, more from the long term 
semi-investment standpoint than for 
their immediate speculative possibili- 
ties. A glance at the graph will show 
that the four stocks sell on the basis 
of approximately 9% of last year’s 
earning power. Taking into consid- 
eration expected increase in earnings 
this year the percentage of earnings 
to market price would be increased 
somewhat, and the extent of that in- 
crease is in all probability being mea- 
sured by the recent strength in the 
stocks. Without being aware of the 
probable increase in earning power it 
is difficult te say whether the advance 
has discounted all the near-term spec- 
ulative possibilities. When the stocks 
sell at a price that represents a capi- 
talization of their earning power on 
a 10% basis, such a level represents 
a fairly liberal appraisal of their 
value. 

Raw material prices relative to pre- 
war standards are not below the gene- 
ral level of commodity prices and yet 
are not at an unprofitable level for 
the tobacco companies; while finished 
product prices, exclusive of taxes, are 
about on a par with the general com- 
modity level and are not therefore a 
potential target for deflationary proc- 
esses. There is no danger that com- 
petition from a reviving Europe will 
hurt the industry, for our tariff rates 
on manufactured tobacco are so pro- 
hibitive as to make imports negligible. 
Even without a tariff wall it would 
searcely be feasible for Europe, not- 
withstanding its low wage scales, to 
import our leaf, pay high import du- 
ties on the raw leaf, freight rates both 
ways, and yet compete on an equal 
basis with the nation in which the 
leaf is grown and which has developed 
such a high degree of efficiency in 
manufacturing processes. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
current position of the four large to- 
bacco companies. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company is 
the largest tobacco company viewed 
from the standpoint of sales and earn- 
ing power. Its success during the 
past decade or so has been spectacu- 
lar, its sales, earnings and financial 
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strength having shown tremendous 
growth during that period. The com- 
pany differs from the other tobacco 
organizations in concentrating on one 
particular brand rather than on sev- 
eral. This policy seems to have met 
with marked success, for the output 
of its “Camel” brand of cigarettes con- 
stitutes nearly half the entire ciga- 
rette production of the country, and 
its “Prince Albert” smoking tobacco 
and “Brown’s Mule” chewing tobacco 
are the largest sellers in their respec- 
tive fields. 

Reynolds earned $23,039,876 last 
year, equivalent after preferred divi- 
dends, to $6.76 per share on the com- 
mon shares. In 1922, the earnings 
were $20,479,234 or $5.96 per share, 
representing a substantial increase 
over 1921, when $16,258,323 was 
earned. 

Reynolds “B,” now _ selling 
around $75, pays $3 per share 
annually and at this price 
yields 4%. The stock is ob- 
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company in the past, 
while paying _ liberal 
dividends, has retained 








a large share of its 
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earnings in the busi- 
ness and capitalized 














them later in the 
form of stock divi- 
dends. Its sur- 
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earnings this year will probably 
make the surplus equivalent to about 
30% on the common. In the not 
distant future either an increase in 
cash rate or a stock dividend ought 
to be forthcoming. There are rumors 
that the company may retire its pre- 
ferred stock, partly from the cash in 
its treasury and partly from the 
sale of common stock, and if such is 
the company’s intention the common 
shareholders would receive valuable 
“rights.” 

At present prices Reynolds Common 


“B” has largely discounted its imme-* 


diate speculative possibilities, but from 
a long-pull standpoint, the stock is at- 
tractive in view of its record and the 
favorable outlook. Earnings this year, 


Preferred Stocks 


TOCKS were uniformly strong 

with rails a special feature. Chi- 

cago, Rock Island & Pacific pre- 
ferred shares advanced four points, 
with a similar advance in Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern preferred, whereas West- 
ern Pacific preferred gained seven 
points. These advances were not re- 
tricted to the more speculative issues. 
In the investment division, Chicago 
Northwestern, New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Chesapeake & Ohio, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Bangor & Aroostook and 
Colorado & Southern 1st preferred all 


showed gains ranging from two to four 
points. Among the industrials, Coca- 
Cola Company preferred advanced to 
98, a gain of four, and Worthington 
Pump preferred class “A” sold at 85, 
up five points. The only weak feature 
was International Paper preferred 
which dropped five points, selling down 
to 68, but there does not seem to be 
any good reason for uneasiness re- 
garding this issue, as earnings are 
more than sufficient to take care of 
charges and preferred dividend re- 
quirements. 








according to present indications, 
should be somewhat higher than last 
year and will further fortify the al- 
ready exceptionally strong financial 


PREFERRED STOCK GUIDE 


(LISTED IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 


These Stocks Are Selected as Offering Best Opportunities in Their Respecuve Cilasss, 
Taking Into Consideration Assets, Earnings and Financial Condition of the Companies 


position of the company. 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 


The statement is frequently heard 
that the American Tobacco Company 
is on the decline, but the income ac- 
count which might be regarded as a 
reliable indicator of the company’s 
condition, gives no confirmation to 
assertions of this nature. Earnings 
during the past decade have been 
stable, with the trend upwards, and 
although 1923 earnings declined from 
the level of the previous years, the de- 
crease was not appreciable. While the 
company dos not enjoy the percentage 
of the total tobacco trade that it did 
after the segregation, due principally 
to the phenomenal growth in the popu- 
larity of the products of the Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, its proportion of 
the business today is substantial. In 
its “Lucky Strike” brand of cigarettes, 
the company possesses one of the best 
sellers of the day. 

Readjustment of capital structure 
was made through splitting up the 
common stock into $50 par value 
shares, and issuing two of the new 
shares for one of the old. The divi- 
dend rate on the new stock has been 
established at $7 per share or 14% 
annually, an increase of 2% over the 
rate before the split-up. Earnings for 
1923 were only slightly in excess of 
the new rate, the profits for the year 
being equivalent to 14.95% or $7.48 
per share on the $50 par shares. In 
1922 and 1921, however, the margin 
was higher, the percentages earned 
being 17.64% ($8.82 per share) and 
16.85% ($8.42 per share), respec- 
tively. The presumption is that earn- 
ings for 1924 will be higher than those 
of 1923, or the management would 
scarcely advance the dividend rate on 
the common. 

At current prices of around 82, 
American Tobacco Company common 
(par $50) yields about 8.50%, which 
is an attractive return. The high yield 
may be attributed to the fact that divi- 
dends consume practically all the earn- 
ing power, based upon the 1923 stand- 

‘(Please turn to page 156) 
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Named. 


INDUSTRIALS: 
United States Realty & Improvem't Co. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., 1 
General Motors Corp. 
Qiuctt-reapoagy & Co 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Ist 
Studebaker Corporation .... 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp 
Gimpbel Brothers, Inc. .... 
Baldwin Locomotive Works...... 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. ....... 
American Smelting & Ref. Co.. 
American Stee] Foundries. .....seees+- 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co....eceeeees 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
North American Co eoourenennesedah ges 
Philadelphia Company. ....ssccccceess-(C.).-> 
RAILROADS: 


Chicago & Northwestern 
New 
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INDUSTRIALS: 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co..... 
Coca-Cola Co. 
Brown Shoe Co 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. conv 
Cuban-American Sugar Co...... 
California Petroleum partic. pfid........ 
American Ice Company ( 
Armour & Co., of Del 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Associated Dry Goods Co. Ist.......-- 
Genl. American Tank Car Co.... 
Natl. Cloak & Suit Co.......... 
PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Radio Corp. of America A pfd 
Amer. W. Wks. & Elec. Corp. Ist...... 
Metropolitan Edison ......+.- eececees ( 
Public Service of N. J.ccccccccccceess: 


RAILROADS: 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Colorado & Southern Ist pfd 


INDUSTRIALS: 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp...... eees 
Pure Oil Co. conv. pfd........ 
American Beet Sugar Co.......e.0- 
National Department Stores ... 
Fisher Body ap of Ohio. .....+.. 
Austin, Nichols Co. ee 
Worthington Pump & Mfg .(c.).. 
Orpheum Circuit .... a 
International Paper Co...........++- (c)... 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


Amer. Water Wks. & Elec. 2d pfd.....(¢.).. 


RAILROADS: 

Chicago Rock Island & Pac........( 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern (c) 
Western Pacific 

(c) Cumulative. (n.c.) Non-cumulative. 

(w) Average for last two years. 

(x) Average for last three years. 

(y) Average for last four years. 

(z) Stock was issued this year. 
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School for Traders & [nvestors 








Forty-Fifth Lesson 





Avoiding the Danger of “‘Marketitis 


Some of the Advantages of a Neutral 


ANY traders, and more particu- 
larly those of limited experi- 
ence, want to be in the market 

all the time. They feel uncomfortable 
in a neutral position. As soon as they 
are out of the market, the “itch” of 
trading begins to annoy them, and 
they feel an impulse to buy or sell 
something. They are in the habit of 
arguing that if the long side 


tected by a small stop and justifies the 
risk. 

Stop orders, properly placed at criti- 
cal levels, are valuable protection 
against large losses in the event that 
the trader’s judgment proves to be 
wrong, but smail stops in a trader’s 
market, or during periods of uncer- 
tain trend, are not much more than 
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Position 


betting that the price will not go 
through the stop. This would be true 
if the laws of pure chance were al- 
lowed to act without interference. 
However, the trader has another ele- 
ment to contend with, and that is that 
the odd-lot specialist is attracted by 
the accumulation of stop-loss orders 
in any stock wherein he is interested, 

and this attraction causes 





of the market is no longer 
safe, then one should be short. 

Such traders are suffering 
from a common ailment called 
“marketitis” which attacks 
many followers of the market 
with the same kind of impulse 
that would make a man want 
to board a train before he 
knew which way the train 
was going. The two insidious 
characteristics of the disease 
are that it leads the trader 
to believe that he is using his 
judgment when he is only 
guessing, and it makes him 
think that he is speculating 
when he is only gambling. If 
the trouble is allowed to de- 
velop unchecked, and _ the 
warning symptoms are ig- 
nored, complications are likely 
to ensue, the most common 
being a swelling of the over- 
head charges and a _ shrink- 
age of working capital. 

We consider this aversion 
to a neutral position during 
periods of uncertain trend so 
important that we have made 
it the burden of our ninth 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 
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many an oscillation in a 
speculative issue, particularly 
if it has a thin market and 
the habit of moving a point 
or two between sales. 

In a trader’s market, re- 
peated trades may be stopped 
out several times in succes- 
sion before the ultimate ad- 
vance takes place. For ex- 
ample, suppose a stock moves 
up and down eight or ten 
times within a range of three 
or four points, during a pe- 
riod of accumulation before 
a substantial advance. If the 
amateur trader buys the stock 
with a 2-point stop each time 
it rallies, each trade will be 
closed out on stop, except the 
last one before the actual 
advance. This would be an 
expensive way to secure a 
long position on the best of 
stocks. Of course, we may 
argue that in this particular 
case our trader is violating 
our principle with regard to 
buying during weakness, and 
avoiding bulges, and that he 
would be safer if he placed 








cardinal principle of 
trading, which is: 
Avoid uncertainty. 
Under special cir- 
cumstances there 
may be some excep- 
tions to a good rule, 
but it is usually 
safest to stay out of 
the market when the 
trend is in doubt. It 
is well for the ama- 
teur to go a step fur- 
ther, and avoid a 
trader’s market when 
the ultimate trend is 
uncertain, unless the 
trade can be pro- 
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(A) 


(B) 


dustrials. 
NOTE: 


While a certain motor stock indicated an uncertain 
trend for a period of about 7 months, and eventually turned 
weak, three other motor stocks advanced 25, 30 and 36 points 
respectively. 


This graph shows the price trend of an oil stock 
which remained in a narrow range for several months before 
accumulating sufficient strength to advance 6 points in a mar- 
ket where large gains were made by many rails and in- 


It pays to avoid an uncertain trend, which 
usually entails numerous small losses and keeps capital 
tied up over considerable periods without adequate returns. 


his stop protection 
just below the low 
prices established 
during the last two 
or three reactions in 
the issue. The im- 
portant point we 
wish to make is that 
if there is a period 
of uncertainty with 
regard to the trend 
of the stock, the 
trader should wait 
patiently for the 
right time to buy, @ 
sell, when fewer mar- 
(Please turn to 
page 158) 
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For Men and Women Who Look Ahead 








Ask Yourself These Questions 








HERE will you be—twenty years from 
now? 
What will you be earning? Will you 
have an income? 

If you are single now, will you not, in all prob- 
ability, be married then? 

How many mouths will you have to feed? How 
many bodies will you have to clothe? How many 
loved ones will you want to be able to house? 

* « + 

Where will you be in your business? Will you 
have moved up and up and up? Or will you have 
moved up a little way, “settled,” and then begun 
to go back down? 

Will you have done, by then, some of the things 
that you long to do now? Will you have trav- 
elled between then—and now? 
Will you have seen something of 
the world? Will you have enjoyed 
life? Aya-\ 


> + *& 


AW 














Do you have to drudge now— 
spend most of your waking hours V4 
in toil—devote little if any time 
to your own recreation, or to the 


happy comradeship of your chil- ee) 


dren? If so, will you still be 
drudging then—still be pulling 
along in the same old harness, a 
little less spiritedly, a little less 
hopefully, a little less effectively, 
perhaps, but with a heavier 


load? 
_ +. * 


What will your posi- 
tion in the community 
be, ‘those twenty years 
from now? Will the 
people you know to- 
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heavier load?” 


“Will you still be pulling along in the same old 
harness—a little less spiritedly, a little less effec- 
tively, a little less hopefully, perhaps, but with a 


day be proud to know you then, or will they be 
just a little ashamed? Will your wife be 
surrounded by happy evidences of your success—or 
will she be explaining why you didn’t succeed? 
What will your children think of you? Will the 
worship any parent receives, whether he deserves 
it or not, from little children—will that worship 
have developed into mature respect and admiration 
in your case, such as only fathers who have 
achieved may enjoy from grown-up sons and 
daughters? 

Or, will they pity you? 

* * * 

How long is twenty years? Isn’t it only two 
hundred and forty months—a trifle more than 
seven thousand days? Isn’t that, after all, a 

pretty short time in which to rise 
ro | from ill-equipped youth to inde- 
| pendent, successful, established 
manhood? Won’t you have to 
hustle a little—just a little—in 
= order to reach the goal within 
that time? If, like most men, 
you find it necessary to give up 
o active business with twenty years 
< or so of life and health still ahead 
of you—if you find this neces- 
sary twenty years from now, 
won’t you have had to use every 
bit of the brief span allotted you 
in order to insure your own ¢om- 
* fort and the welfare of those who 
— am | love you in the twilight years? 
H . * . 
4 Hadn’t you better get 
started? If we count 
the closing year as one, 
haven’t you only nine- 


teen left? 
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: Building Your Future Income 














Insurance Insurance 
| Maki S 
How Two People Were Advised 
to Provide Against the Future 
By FLoreNnce Provost CLARENDON 
SHE SUPPORTS HER - Age 65 ......¢...... 513.7 
eer ee Tee 573.25 


MOTHER 


And Wishes to Protect the 
Parent Against Her Own Un- 
timely Death 


From experience, 
teresting articles in 
OF WALL STREET, 
value of insurance. Although my 
problem may seem trifling to you 
itm comparison with the others, no 
advice you have given will be more 
appreciated. 

My salary is $2,000 per year, I 
am 31 years of age and have my 
mother depending upon me for sup- 
port. 

There are just the two of us. 
Through circumstances, and through 
no fault of my mother’s, we have 
no savings, investments, etc. 

Have $1,000 apicce “straight 
life” in the New York Life. When 
I think of dividing $1,000 in 
monthly payments, in case of my 
death, it is simply maddening. 


and your in- 
THE MAGAZINE 
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TRUE TALK 


BS In actual practice, it isn’t so much what 
you can earn as what you can save that counts. 
SS Insurance is one of the best modes of 
saving because (1) it is safe; (2) properly 
selected, it affords a reasonable return on by 
your savings; (3) it establishes a definite use 


for a portion of your income, and deters the 


Building. B® Even today, not enough peo- 
ple realize that the first payment on a new 
policy of a few, easily-spared dollars will 


In the event of your moth- 
er’s predeceasing you, you 
could convert your Limited 
Payment Policy to an Endow- 
ment Form—either for a les- 
ser,amount for the same pre- 
mium, or for the same amount 
paying an increased pre- 
mium. Or, you could take the 
cash value of the insurance. 
In the 20th year after issue, 


° ° a 25-Payment Life Policy 

a) — 3 . ; 
wasting of that portion. B® Of course, the oh a eeliend watt bane 
primary purpose of insurance is Estate- a surrender value of $2,095 
in the company whose rates 


I have quoted. 


HE EARNS $2,400 A YEAR 


Could struggle with my payments And, as He Contemplates 
on @ little more insurance. Would ; ’ ; ; : 7 
you think favorably of a 15-year automatically establish an estate running into Matrimony, May Wish to 
endowment, so that my mother “ 
might get the use of it? She is thousands of dollars. Increase His Insurance 


in fairly good heaith, 58 years of 
age. Or would you suggest some- 





thing better?—M. W. J., Flint, Mich. 


I am very much interested in your 
problem, probably because it contains 
features encountered in my own ex- 
perience. For a number of years be- 
fore my own mother’s death, I, too, 
was “the head of the house” so far as 
the financial responsibility was con- 
cerned. I therefore can understand 
and sympathize with you in your de- 
sire to provide against the eventuality 
of your predeceasing your mother. 

What you particularly need now is 
protection for your mother—as much 
as you can obtain at a minimum cost 
in order to make provision for her fu- 
ture in event of your untimely death. 
With this provision made to the best 
of your ability, you would work with 
an easier mind and a higher courage. 

To this end, I would suggest that 
you consider taking a policy on the 
25-Payment Life plan for at least 
$5,000. Under this plan all premiums 
would be paid up on your attaining 
your 56th year—being payable over a 
riod when your salary would nor- 
nally be on the up-grade—and ceas- 
ng at an age when you would desire 
o be free of such obligations. For 
convenience, and in order that you 
nay be able to determine more easily 
he entire cost of such a policy, I quote 
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the Non-Participating rate for this 
policy of, roughly, $110 annually. 
This would mean a saving of less than 
$10 a month on your part—actually, 
about $9.25. 

In event of your death prior to that 
of your mother, she would receive the 
proceeds of the $1,000 policy you now 
carry, could obtain the cash surrender 
value of her own policy for $1,000 at 
the same time and, after paying the 
usual expenses incident to such emer- 
gencies, such funds as remained could 
be kept for contingencies. The pro- 
ceeds of the $5,000 policy suggested 
above could then most satisfactorily 
be used in purchasing a life annuity 
for herself. This would free her from 
the necessity of seeking new invest- 
ments for her money thereafter, or 
from asking the advice of relatives or 
friends regarding her finances. 

Some idea of the return from an 
annuity may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing figures—representing the re- 
turn which is now being guaranteed 
by one of the representative Old Line 
life insurance companies. 


For a Purchase Price of $5,000: 


Annual Income for Woman— 
Be sccvadeeeenes $436.25 


I am 32 years old, single, but ex 
pect to be married next year My 
salary is $2,400 per yeur and J have 
$35,000 made through another busi- 

ness and savings. Have sold this other busi- 
ness and have the $35,000 invested in stocks 
and bonds yit lding about 6%. Am now carry 
ing $1,000 20-Payment Life, $5,000 with 
monthly remittance clause after 65 and cur 
rent sick benefits, also $4,000 convertible in 
5 years These cost me about $350 a ycar 
and will be all paid about age 58. 

In wit of my income being more less 
stationary now, would you recommend any 
more expenditures for insurance?—D. J. C., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Your letter indicates that you have 
been thrifty and successful in your in- 
vestments. You are now carrying 
$10,000 of life insurance, and I pre- 
sume you will convert your Term In- 
surance into a permanent form within 
the next 5 years. Assuming that your 
securities are of a conservative nature, 
your present holdings, together with 
your life insurance protection, repre- 
sent a good estate for a young man con- 
templating matrimony. 

You will remember, of course, that 
your responsibilities and expenses will 
increase with married life. If chil- 
dren come, you will have to consider the 
desirability of increasing your life in- 
surance protection in order to leave 
an additional amount for the comple- 
tion of their education, in the event 
of your death before they had become 
independent and self-supporting. With 

(Please turn to page 151) 
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The Singular Experience ot 
Owning Yourselt 


What Some Wise Men Have Said on the Subject — 


possesses a sense of morality and 
a desire to live according to the 
best ethical principles of his age, is 
to control self; his second, to main- 
tain a sound, healthy body; his third, 


A MAN’S first duty, assuming he 


to own self. There follow other du- 
ties, each essential to the well being of 
the whole, but it is the third—that of 
attaining financial independence, that 
this article is purposed to stress. 

Rudyard Kipling, in his great ad- 
dress before St. Andrew’s University 
last year, had quite an amount to say 
upon the subject. “Independence,” he 
said, “means, ‘Let every herring hang 
by its own head.’ It signifies the 
blessed state of hanging on to as few 
persons and things as possible, and it 
leads up to the singular privilege of 
a man owning himself. ... Because, 
if a man has not his rations in advance 
for an excursion of any kind that he 
proposes to himself, he must stay with 
his tribe. He may swear at it. He 
may tell himself and his friends what 
splendid things he would do were he 
his own master, but as his tribe goes 
so must he go—for his belly’s sake... . 
It would better suit the spirit of the 
age if personal independence could be 
guaranteed for all by some form of co- 
ordinated action combined with pub- 
lic assistance, and so forth. Unfortu- 
nately there are still a few things in 
this world that a man must manage 
for himself; his own independence is 
one of them.” Kipling introduced his 
address with the following stanza from 
Robert Burns: 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile 
Assiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gold by every wile 
That’s justified by honor— 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Not for the train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 


What better, or truer motive for the 
almost universal desire for personal 
wealth, than that given by the two 
poets above quoted. 

. But desire, if it is to succeed, must 
be followed by action, and it is in the 
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Some “Inside Tips” on Attaining Financial Independence 


By C. J. COLLINS 


gathering of the gold that difficulties 
begin to be encountered. That this is 
true is evidenced by the application of 
“the law of averages” to financial suc- 
cess or failure in life and what it 
shows. Take 100 American men at 
age 25—healthy, vigorous, of good 
mental and physical capacity. These 
men are just starting out to attain 
success—they have everything to gain. 
Life insurance figures show that of 
these same men at age 55, of the 80 
which are living, 30 are dependent, 46 
are supporting self, and but 4 have 
accumulated anything and kept it. At 
age 65, of those living 5 are well off, 
6 are self-supporting, and the remain- 
der—over 80%, are dependent on oth- 
ers for support. These appalling facts 
do not arise out of dearth of national 
income—the people of no other nation 
receive so large an income per capita 
as do those of the United States. 
Failure by the average American to 
consistently accumulate wealth is due 
to incorrect investment ideas and 
methods. 

During my experience in the invest- 
ment field I have come ‘to see several 
facts very clearly. One is that the pub- 
lic, generally, does not appreciate the 
very big opportunities for building of 
income and wealth that lie in security 
investment. People have not seemed 
to grasp the fact that buying a share 
of the common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation makes them 
a partner with Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
J. P. Morgan and George F. Baker— 
that each, according to his investment, 
draws down exactly the same profits 
from the business and shares equally 
in its growth. The same principle 
applies to the purchase of the com- 
mon stocks of other successful corpo- 
rations, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, General Electric, Westinghouse 
Electric, General Motors, F. W. Wool- 
worth, S. S. Kresge, the Standard Oils 
being but a few that are household 
words everywhere. 


National Wealth Increasing 


The wealth of the United States has 
increased from eighty-eight billions 








of dollars in 1900 to over three hun- 
dred billions of dollars today. This 
is the increase during just one gene- 


ration. Our wealth is growing much 
faster than our population. During 
the present generation there will be 
another great increase in wealth—it is 
going on now. Our industries, backed 
by the wonderful discoveries of science, 
are the chief medium through which 
this is being made possible. Just as 












“Independence 
Let 


every herring 


means? 


hang by his own 
head. 

“It signifies the 
blessed state of 
hanging onto as 
few persons and 
things as possi- 
ble, and it leads \ . 
to the singular 
privilege of a 
man owing him- 
self.” 

—Address be- 

fore St. An- 
drew’s Uni- 


versity. 
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“No man can 
become wealthy 
by letting his 
money stay in 
the savings bank. 
He must invest 
it—and he can- 
not invest it 


without being 


somebody’s part- 


a GeaW Perkins jj 


P. |. 23 per ares 
i i 





long as we are Americans, however, 
our wealth is going to be greater at 
the end of any ten-year period than 
it was at the beginning: this is just 
a result of our progressive, imagina- 
tive and hard-working nature. The 
people who are deriving the major 
benefit from this ever-increasing 
wealth are those who are investing in 
corporation securities. Take United 
States Steel again—in 1915 the com- 
mon stock could have been bought for 
below $50 per share. Today this stock 
is selling at over $100 per share—an 
increase of 100% in nine years; but 
in addition it has paid out in dividends 
during this period $65.75 per share, 
or over 130% on a $50 purchase price. 

I could cite a hundred other corpo- 
rations whose history has been simi- 
lar, and some whose record . would 
make these look pale. The S.S. Kresge 
Company is an example of this latter 
class. Kresge’s $5,000,000 common 
stock (par $100) was offered the pub- 
lice by New York and Detroit bankers 
in 1912, at $45 per share. The pur- 
chaser of 100 shares in 1912 who has 
retained his investment, receiving 
stock dividends and exercising sub- 
scription rights, now has 410% shares 
at a total cost of $6,500, or $15.82 a 
share, At Kresge’s recent quotation 
of $340 a share, this represents an in- 
vestment value of $139,626. But this 
latter class, made up of the corpora- 
tions of a phenomenal success beyond 
any legitimate expectations, are not 
necessary in the investor’s scheme of 
things—they are merely the prizes 
which are bound to come along from 
time to time as a reward to those who 
invest upon sound principles. 

The point I am trying to establish 
is that the way to share most fully in 
the growing wealth of the nation is 
to acquire an interest in its well-man- 
aged industrial and commercial] enter- 
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prises and just grow along with the 
country. This fact is overlooked by 
all but a relatively few investors—yet 
it is the big FACT of investing. In 
an interview given just prior to his 
death, Mr. George W. Perkins, one of 
America’s greatest financiers, laid 
clear this path that is open to every 
one. “But, mark you this” he said, 
“no man can become wealthy by let- 
ting his money stay in a savings bank. 
He must invest it, and he cannot in- 
vest it without becoming somebody’s 
partner.” Mr. Perkins was a clerk in 
an insurance office when he first com- 
menced to place his savings in corpo- 
ration securities. 


Investing as a Science 


Another thing I have learned about 
investing is, that like every other ac- 
tivity, it is a science in itself. Today 
is a day of specialists. We Americans 
have advanced to where we are now 
because we have pretty generally rec- 
ognized that- each field of endeavor 
demands individual study. Today, if a 
man has an earache, he consults an 
ear specialist; if he wishes to build a 
home, he goes to an architect; if his 
automobile does not run just right it 
is taken to an expert mechanic. About 
the only nature of work that Ameri- 
cans have failed to recognize as re- 
quiring knowledge is that of invest- 
ing. The same man who consults, in 
one breath, an attorney regarding a 
letter he proposes writing, will in the 
next, make a commitment of a large 
sum of money on some security he just 
heard of by chance during the pre- 
vious hour. 

Many men spend years in learning 
the facts which lead to the mastery of 
their particular business. Then with 
the funds which these long years and 
specialized knowledge have permitted 
them to acquire, they enter, over night, 
the securities market and unadvised be- 


gin to operate. Why? Picture one of 
these men, a successful manufacturer 
of automobile tires, let us, for instance, 
assume, leaving this work to enter into 
active management of sugar refining. 
Would he think of taking such a step 
until he had made an exhaustive study 
of the new field, or had surrounded 
himself with the most expert advice? 
How fully as great is his need of fol- 
lowing the same procedure in purchas- 
ing securities. 


Compound Interest as An Ally 


Then, there is that greatest of all 
aids to investors—compound interest. 
Bolton Hall knows its value. He wrote, 
“What a shame it is to have to die 
and leave this world where interest 
piles up so fast.” Few people do ap- 
preciate the power of compound inter- 
est—most every one visualizes success- 
ful investment as tremendous enhance- 
ment in principal. Yet, at the bottom 
of nearly every fortune built on invest- 
ment will be found the principle of 
compound interest. 

The sum of $25.49 seems a small sum 
for any man to put away monthly; 
the average family easily spends this 
much on such unnecessary purchases 
as shows, sweetmeats and similar luxu- 
ries. Yet if from his twenty-fifth year 
a man should deposit $25.49 monthly, 
on his sixty-fifth birthday, this money, 
at 6% compounded semi-annually, 
would have grown to $50,000.00. The 
actual deposits would have amounted 
to- only $12,235.20; compound interest 
does the rest. 

I recently read an article about a 
parcel of New York real estate which 
was going to be auctioned off. In ex- 
amining the records to establish clear- 
ness of title the land company employed 
found one piece of the land had come 
into the present holder’s possession 
through the fact that shortly after the 
year 1830 the farmer owning the land 








CONCLUSIONS 


1) The way to share most fully in the growing wealth of the country 
is to acquire an interest in its well-managed industrial and commercial 


enterprises. 


2) Like every other activity, investing is a science in itself. 


3) At the bottom of nearly every fortune built up through invest- 
ment lies the principal of compound interest. 


4) One of the chief difficulties in investing is to acquire the habit 
of SAVING. ... The assumption of financial obligations is the best 


aid in this direction. 
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had moved away from it rather than 
pay the $10,000.00 mortgage which was 
on his farm. The mortgagees, ancestors 
of the present holders, had failed to 
legally foreclose on the paper, and thus 
title still rested with the farmer’s de- 
scendants—subject, of course, to pay- 
ment of the $10,000 indebtedness. After 
an exhaustive search a sole descendant 
was located. The land title company 
informed him of the situation and noti- 
fied him of the present holders’ embar- 
rassment. They then offered him a 
fair sum if he would relinquish title. 
The man, however, like his great, or 
great-great grandfather before him 
seemed a victim of pecuniary circum- 
stances, and the sudden sight of a hun- 
dred thousand or more dollars for 40 
acres in the Bronx was a vista not to 
be released by him. He was then asked 
to make payment of the mortgage, in 
the absence of which foreclosure would 
be made. He replied that he reckoned 
it would be pretty easy to find some- 
one who would loan him $10,000 to re- 
lease $100,000.00, “But it will take more 
than $10,000.00,” he was told. Why 
would it? Here is the answer that was 
given “The mortgage was made for 
$10,000.00 at 5% interest, payable an- 
nually. As each interest payment fell 
due and was unpaid it was added to the 
principal, and thereafter drew interest 
at 5%. If you will consult your inter- 
est table you will be enabled to calcu- 
late what an investment of $10,000.00 
at 5% amounts to in ninety-three 
years.” “How much?” asked the would- 
be borrower of $10,000.00 with a trace 
of uneasiness. “The sum calculated 
until this morning,” said the land-title- 
company representative, reading, ‘“‘is 
nine hundred and eleven thousand, one 
hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents.” The settlement was 
accepted. 

If money, drawing interest of 5 and 
6%, through reinvestment of this in- 
terest will multiply so rapidly, think of 
the power in interest yields above this 
rate. It was shown above that during 
the nine years from 1915 to 1923 in- 
clusive, there was paid on the common 
stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration 130% in dividends. This is 
at an average rate of 13.3% a year; it 
explains the great attraction that divi- 
dend paying common stocks of soundly 
managed corporations hold for such 
financial leaders as George W. Perkins. 
Also, let it not be forgotten that divi- 
dends are paid quarterly, not semi-an- 
nually or annually, thus adding another 
increment to the rapidity of the com- 
pound interest vehicle through the more 
frequent opportunities of reinvesting 
interest for interest. Get some interest 
tables and study them for an hour. 
They make the most interesting read- 
ing. 

A fourth thing I have learned about 
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ONLY TWO WEEKS MORE! 


Income Builders are reminded 
that manuscripts for the Prize 
Contest must reach the BY FI 
Department by Saturday, Dec. 6th. 


The rules of the contest were 
printed in the last two issues. They 
put no restrictions upon authors 
other than the space-limit of 2,500 
words and the requirement that 
subjects chosen be appropriate to 
the B Y FI Department. 


Three cash prizes are offered, 
and every reader is eligible. Every 
effort will be made to award the 
prises by Christmas Day. 


MAIL YOUR STORY TODAY! 








investing is the great difficulty that 
most everyone—even the $10,000 a year 
man, has in putting away a stipulated 
sum each month. Most readers of this 
article, from their own experience, know 
that no matter what their monthly in- 
come may be, or how it is advanced, 
expenditures seem always to keep 
abreast, if not just a little in advance. 
“If you want to know whether you are 
going to be a success or failure in life, 
“once remarked James J. Hill, our big 
railroad builder, “you can easily find 
out. The test is simple and infallible. 
Are you able to save money? If not, 
drop out. You will fail as sure as you 
live. You may not think so, but you 
will. The seed of success is not in 
you.” 

These are hard words, particularly 
for the man who has been unable to 
save, but even here there is an excellent 
way of beating what may appear an 
unbeatable game. Save through taking 
on obligations. We, or at least the 
large majority of us, at least manage to 
always pay our debts. The money, 
somehow, seems to come. What better 
method, then, in putting into effect a 
systematic plan of saving and security 
investment, than to purchase securities 
on a time basis? There are reliable 
investment houses throughout the coun- 
try (local banks should be consulted 
as to whom they are) that have partial 
payment arrangements whereby a cus- 
tomer may purchase any amount of se- 
curities for a nominal down payment, 
plus additional equal monthly payments 
over a period of ten or twelve months. 
The customer is entitled to the divi- 
dends on the entire lot from the day of 
purchase, paying a small _ interest 


charge which is reduced with each pay- 
ment. Many people that could not put 
money in the savings bank for future 
purchases are making excellent head- 
way under this plan. As before, they 
are spending the difference between 
what the actual necessities of life cost 
them and what they earn—but the dif- 
ference is going into substantial prop- 
erty which is making them financially 
independent. 


Conclusion 


Remember the advice of Mr. Perkins. 
Become somebody’s partner. Get on the 
great American band wagon with the 
Morgans, duPonts, Bakers, ' Bedfords 
and a host of other American business 
leaders that are constantly generating 
success. Purchase outright, or under 
the partial payment plan if need be, 
dividend-paying common stocks of well- 
managed companies, having good fu- 
ture outlook and supplying some basic 
need. If you are not sure what com- 
panies are to be selected, study the 
stock holdings of such organizations as 
the big eastern trust companies, the 
insurance companies, the Harvard en- 
dowment fund. Never buy on tips and 
inside information, but on the strength 
of the corporation’s balance sheet, its 
past earning record, its management 
and future prospects. Do not put 
everything in one stock; diversify both 
as to company and as to industry. 
Above all things, study the science of 
investment, the why and the wherefore 
of the subject; and seek expert advice. 
Following these rules and you will at- 
tain financial independence—the glori- 
ous privilege of owning yourself. 
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Let the Joneses Go Hang 


Reader Who “Wants to Save Money 
But Can't” Advised How to Do It 


I am a subscriber to magazine and 
have found it to be very helpful and to con- 
fain a@ great deal of good sound advice and 
information, and I would like to avail myself 
of your “Budget” assistance, 

7] am a young man, aged twenty-four, mar- 
ricd less than a wear, with an income of 
$2,000 a year. I sincerely want to save and 
et ahead, and it is a prohlem with me 

My family is quite reasonably well-to-do 
(my father’s net worth being well into the 
six-figure column) and I want to, of myself, 
ct ahead under my oiwn stcam and not base 
ny expectations merely on patrimony. 

I liwe in a home the deed to which is in 
ny name and so recorded, but which I bought 
oith my father’s funds, and carry on his 
ooks (1 do most of his personal book-work) 

pay no rent for this home nor any interest 
m the investment, nor am I “indebted” for ét 
do, however, pay all the taxes, the insurance 
id all other expenses, upkeep, etc., just as 
though it were comple tely my own property 

I own and run a small car which was «a 
—_ of the family garage before my marriage 

ul which I took with me at that time, and 
t chich is my property now. 

I carry $10,000 20-Payment Life insurance, 
on which the annual premiums amount to a 
few cents Icss than $300. On my furniture 
1 owe to my father approximately $1,000, but 
on this no interest is charged and no fired 
date of payment is specified, it being mercly 
un “open account” on his books, 

Herewith you will find a “budget” which 
I have drawn off on a yearly basis, the items 
of a fixed, or approrimatcly fred, amount 
being marked with an asterisk. 

These figures which I submit are, 
at least, and in my opinion, entirely “reason- 
able.” But you will note that they cxcced 
$2,000—and they MUST not! IJ want to save 
at least two or three hundred dollars a year 

my present income but how to do that is 

very great problem. 

Both my wije and myself have 
———- each graduating from a university 

ith good grades. My wife is careful, eco- 
nomical and able and is willing to co-operate 
with me to this end. I have a@ good future 
before me if I make it so, but I want to 
save NOW. , 

This little city is about four thousand in 
population, so you can gauge living expenses 
accordingly. What can you suggest to me as 
a proper yearly budget, to include items I 
have included in mine enclosed, and which 

ill show an amount for savings? I will 
very much appreciate your answer and thank 
vou B. D., Wis. 


O you agree that 2 plus 2 is bound 
D to make 4—that the sum never 

has been less and never will be 
less? 

If you do, then you can write your 
own answer to your inquiry and devise 
your own solution for your problem. 

The first thing you will do, prepar- 
ing your solution, will be to discard 
the notion you seem to entertain (al- 
though we are sure you don’t really 
entertain it) that you can take a spe- 
cific column of specific figures, such 
as shown in your Budget, and by 
changing their order, or by some other 
similar means, reduce the sum total 
which they reach. You will agree, at 
the outset, that so long as the items 
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in a way 


had a good 


By BUDGET 





HIS 


BUDGET 
FIRE INSURANCE ON HOME, GARAGE, AND HOUSE-CONTENTS 


None 


I carry $5,000 on house, $300 on garage, and $5,000 on the house-contents, but it 
is all paid up for three years now in advance 


*LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
On $10,000.00 twenty-payment life. 


*1IAXES 


This is approximate, and includes car license 


personal property. 
HOUSE UPKEEP, REPAIRS, ETC., 
y home is newly remodeled, so this item 


This is on a basis uw $35 a menth, 


WASHINGS 
(Our “wash-woman”’ 


*I1ELEPHONE 
*WATER 


ELECTRIC LITES 
Our monthly bill is about $3.00. 


Kitchen STOVE FUEL 


charges $1. 50 and 


We have both an electric range and a kcrosene stove, 


“save”’ on the former. 
CAR UPKEEP AND EXPENSE 


for a ycar 
need not be large. 


to in." 
$5. This is to inciude all entertaining. etc 


$300.00 


— seune er , 150.00 
of $12.00, as well as real-estate and 


40.00 


Secaitdeiliad aaxaai , 420.00 
© groceries of $25, meat $5, and milk 


90.00 


, depending on size of the washing.) 


30.00 
10.00 
36.00 


50.00 


‘and use both—the latter to 


200.00 


My experience has been that with reasonable amount of driving the bills run over 


$15 a month. I walk to my office. 
*CHURCH AND CHARITY 
*FURNACE FUEL 


50.00 
110.00 


It takes at least ten tons at about $10 a ton here. 


CLOTHING 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT, WEDDING GIFTS, ETC. 


DOCTOR AND DENTIST 
This is, of course, 
DUES 
I belong to Kiwanis 
Reserve Officers Ass’n., 
PERSONAL SUNDRIES 
This includes soap, drug-store personals, 


Club, Masonic 
U. of Wis. 


Add to the above amounts for: 
BUSINESS BOOKS 
BOOKS FOR THE HOME 
RECREATIONS 
SAVINGS 
TOTAL 
* Fixed. 


bodies, American Legion, 


Club, and a church club. 


“smokes,”’ 


225.00 
75.00 
50.00 


impossible to know in advance. 


vdeiabeess 76.00 
Country Club, 
ahi tries Satan tadidic sons 125.00 
barber shop, and the like. 
20.00 
25.00 


$2,081.00 





you have reported reach the total you 
mention, then you cannot hope to re- 


duce that total unless you reduce, or 


entirely discard, some of the indi- 


vidual items. 


Once this attitude has been adopted, 


you will condense your Budget so as 
to permit ready analysis. Here is how 
this condensation might appear: 


Shelter 

Food 

Clothing 

Service 

Electricity, Kitchen 
Telephone and Ice 

Medical (Reserve) 


F uel, 


Gifts and Charity 
Car Upkeep 
Recreation, etc. 
Incidentals 
Educational 
Taxes 


With this condensed Outline before 
you, you will seek to determine where 
the “cuts” you are bound to make 
might best be made. 

You won’t be able to cut the Shelter 
allowance. We may say that you are 
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very, very fortunate to have it as low 
as it is. Neither will you be able, we 
think, to reduce the allowances for the 
essential items of Food, Clothing, Fuel, 
etc. From the figures you submit, we 
conclude that you made an excellent 
choice of a wife. We have, indeed, 
been censured, on occasion, for making 
allowances for these essential items 
slightly above those reported by you. 

The medical reserve is essential. 
Certainly, the allowance for Recrea- 
tion (in which we insert your figure 
on Club Dues, which seem to us to 
really come under that head) is not 
too high. Neither is the allowance for 
Life Insurance. 

What does this leave us? No other 
alternative, surely, than to advise you 


to give up the operation of a car. This 
is costing you, according to your own 
figures, at least $212 a year: It is not 
essential to you, on your own state- 
ment that you walk_to your business. 
Without it, your Insurance & Savings 
account could be swelled to $500 a 
year, or to a sum equivalent to exactly 
25% of your salary—and 25% is pre- 
cisely the percentage which, theoreti- 
cally, a wise husbandman puts away. 

This does not allow for the running 
deficit of $181, which your outline 
shows. As a matter of fact, the sav- 
ing on the car should actually be used 
to offset that deficit. In that event, 
the Gift item would be the next in line 
for pruning. Charity, you know, be- 
gins at home. 





In any event, it is clear that any 
sincere desire to get your establish- 
ment on a money-saving basis can only 
be satisfied through such measures as 
we suggest. 

Put your car back in the family 
garage, and decide that it won’t be 
run again, in your name, until you 
have increased your earning power to 
a point justifying its operation. If 
that means giving up the country club, 
give that up, too. Do whatever has 
to be done, so long as it can be done 
to get your family out of the step- 
ahead-of-the-collector class and into 
the building-for-the-future class, where 
every intelligent family ought to be. 


Let the Joneses go hang. 


“PT. Barnum Bros. & Co.” 


How They Made It Impossible for Cou- 
ples to Buy Homes in One Large City 


Note: Building Your Future Income 
has recently published several ani- 
mated discussions as to the compara- 
tive desirability of building a home 
and buying one already built. 

In these discussions, of course, it 
has been assumed that the intending 
owner is free to choose between the 
two alternatives. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, that free- 
dom of choice does not exist. For ex- 
ample, you occasionally come across 
a situation where, within the desirable 
portion of a given community, none 


N our city, which has a population 

of about 125,000, young couples 

have practically no choice in the 
matter of providing themselves with 
a home. For reasons which I shall 
immediately make clear, they are prac- 
tically compelled to bwild their domi- 
ciles—and, what is more, they are un- 
der the necessity of building them in 
one of the development areas situated 
outside of the city proper. Here is 
the story: 


Barnum Was Right! 


About twenty years ago, two broth- 
ers who were (and still are) residents 
of this community, agreed between 
themselves that “Barnum was right!” 
—decided to emulate Barnum’s ex- 
ample and concluded that, of all pos- 
sible fields, the building field was the 
one where the biggest gate receipts 
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By J. C. B. 


of the houses already standing are 
for sale. Or even where, within a 
given community, no desirable plot of 
ground remains undeveloped and is 
available for building purposes. 

A situation somewhat along the 
above lines exists in one community 
we know of. Mr. J. C. B—a reader— 
describes the situation in the accom- 
panying story. It seems—but read 
what Mr. B. himself has to say. His 
remarks make no pretense of instruc- 
tion, but we are sure you will find 
them exceedingly amusing. 


would be found. They had sufficient 
capital with which to make a start. 

Early in the game, they formed a 
special liking for corner lots averag- 
ing about 40 by 120 feet. Perhaps 
there was a reason for this. Perhaps 
these two brothers shared some natal 
affection for contours of this size and 
character; or maybe their preference 
had to do with the fact that, on a 
40x120 corner lot, three houses could 
be neatly erected, and the cost of the 
lot thus be made divisible three ways 
instead of one. At any rate, it was 
corner lots which they generally chose, 
and three houses to a corner that they 
generally erected. 

All of the houses the “Barnum 
Brothers” built were modeled along 
the same lines. “Thus,” as they may 
have explained, “the time required to 
erect a home for you is considerably 
shortened, giving you occupancy that 


much sooner, and we are able to make 
substantial concessions in price.” But, 
of course, the homes were never ex- 
actly the same. Oh, no! The Barnum 
Brothers were always careful to pro- 
vide for some important differences. 
For example, they not infrequently 
went so far as to arrange for a dif- 
ference in the modeling of your front 
door. Or, instead of painting all three 
houses within a given group a nice 
bright yellow and white, they might 
leave the white off, in one case, and 
leave the yellow off in another. 


The brother-disciples of the famous 
showman were also painfully conscien- 
tious about the looks of the homes they 
erected. Perhaps they knew—as did 
old P. T. himself—how much outward 
appearances meant to the average man 
and woman. At any rate, it was ever 
their policy to paint the homes in the 
most attractive colors. And they used 
the open fireplace appeal to its utmost, 
even to locating this irresistible bait 
in the living-room, diagonally across 
one corner, for the future owner to 
worry about when he tried to carpet 
the room. 

And the Barnum Brothers were very 
obliging to intending buyers. Very, 
very obliging. If you insisted on a con- 
crete floor in the basement, they would 
promise to lay one. And if you fol- 
lowed them up carefully enough, and 
held your check back just long enough, 
they would actually, somtimes, lay it 
for you. 
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_ Despite the fact that the Barnum 
Brothers had no very wide reputation 
in the beginning, they found a ready 
market for their houses. The city was 
growing—a man could buy one of 
these houses on a small cash payment 
—terms were easy. What more could 
you ask? To be sure, the homes were 
not particularly well built. 

The story is told that one day one of 
the workmen engaged on a house that 
was in process of erection came rush- 
ing into the office and said that the 
structure had collapsed. Barnum Sr. 
became highly excited and inquired the 
cause. The wood butcher replied that 
somebody had taken the props away 
before the paper hangers had finished. 

That is probably somewhat of an 
exaggeration. 

However, as I have said, the houses 
sold. And, between the actual cost to 
the contractors and the prices ob- 
tained, a very splendid margin of 
profit was realized. Under such con- 
ditions, of course, the original mort- 
gage could be disposed of at a good 
discount, the builders more than re- 
imbursed, and ample additional funds 
be derived wherewith to continue 
building. It was, therefore, only natu- 
ral that the Barnum Brothers should 
enlarge their operations. 

Of course, they did not, in any way, 
discriminate between buyers. “You 
are all one big family,” they might 
have said, “all of you brothers. One 
brother or another—what difference 
does it make to you who your neigh- 
bor happens to be?” Anybody could 
buy a Barnum house—and almost any- 
body did. 


What Twenty Years Have Done 


Twenty years have elapsed since the 
Barnum Brothers set out to prove that 
their patron saint was right. And, 
oh how right they proved him to be! 
Today, many districts of the city which 
were highly desirable when these two 
worthies first swore eternal fealty 
have become undesirable in the ex- 
treme. Those lovely little homes, 
which seemed so bright and cheerful 
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Recommendations Table 


(For Small Investors) 





The securities included in this Rec- 
ommendations Table are believed to 
combine something above the average 
degree of safety along with an attrac- 
tive yield. The list is appropriate for 
the purposes of an income builder who 
desires to keep his money working to 
the best possible advantage, but none 


$100 Bonds 


American Water Works & Elec. Corp. coll. tr. 5s, '34 92 


Laclede Gas 514s, "53 
Ohio Pub. Serv. 7s, '47 


Preferred Stocks 
American Smelting & Refining Co 
American Ice 


i oh Oe OO ecw cennecesceoeeee 


Mack Trucks Ist 


Pe CE ct cabesenéienedeneedae 


Schulte Ret. St. ...... 


Common Stocks 


Amer. Tel. & Tel 


of the recommendations are intended 
to apply to the cases of individuals 
entirely dependent upon their surplus 
funds for support and therefore in no 
position to assume risks. The Radio 
Corporation and Schulte Retail pre- 
ferred stocks are added to the list in 
this issue. 
Yield 
Recent to 


Price Maturity 


6.12% 
95 5.83 
107 6.40 


Recent 
Price 


106 
77 
1024 
103 
47 
110 


Per Share 
Dividend 
Rate 


Recent 
Price 


1284 








under their first coats of paint are 
now shoddy—pathetic sights alongside 
of homes erected by honest builders. 
So far did the Barnum Brothers carry 
their operations that you can scarcely 
walk five blocks in our _ beloved 
metropolis today without passing a 
Barnum house—or a group of Bar- 
num houses—much the older for its 
years. 

To be sure, the Barnum Brothers 
long ago became wealthy, and have 
confined themselves, in recent years, 
more largely to the erection of stores 



































and the development of building 
blocks. Nevertheless, if a man wants 
a home in our city, he is practically 
forced to buy a lot in one of the re 
stricted suburban allotments and build 
for himself. 

Forced, that is, unless he is willing 
to content himself with a home hav- 
ing a thousand-and-one twin brothers 
and near relatives scattered through- 
out the rest of the town, all of them 
convincing reminders that, though 
Barnum may be dead, his soul goes 
marching on. 


Barnum 
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Oil Patient Convalescent But Not 


Recovered 


1923 and 1924 Compared—The Present Outlook 


HE oil patient is convalescent 
T but. far from recovered. 
Production is still large, not- 
withstanding the decreases of the last 
two months, and crude and refined 
stocks are unwieldy and a menace. 
The low price levels now prevailing, 
however, are expected to serve as 
checks upon wildcatting and further 
production declines are counted upon 
to put the industry on an even keel 
before many months have passed. 

It is said that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place but it 
came pretty near to striking the oil 
industry in 1924 where it struck it 
in 1923. There is an unusually close 
parallel between the two years. 

Our readers will recall that a high 
degree of optimism pervaded the in- 
dustry in the latter part of last year. 
The great southern California fields 
and the Powell field in Texas, were 
on a sharp decline, and no other big, 
new production was in sight. It was 
felt that 1924 would be one of the 
most prosperous in the history of the 
industry. In 1923, crude production 
had jumped from a low daily aver- 
age of about 1,750,000 bbls. in Feb- 
ruary, to a high of 2,320,000 bbls. in 
July. An unexpected increase of 32% 
in the output of any industry is 
enough to be demoralizing and the oil 
industry was no exception. Crude 
prices, which from the first of the 
year had reached very satisfactory 
levels by April, began a steady down- 
ward march which did not reach its 
end until the last month of the year. 


Peak of Production 


Owing to the very large increase 
in California output, crude prices in 
that state fell steadily during the 
entire year. Huntington Beach and 
the Santa Fe Springs fields reached 
their peak of production in August 
and Long Beach in October. By that 
time it became evident that the great 
California flood of oil would subside 
sharply. After the Powell field 
reached its peak in November, pro- 
duction in. the United States sank 
rapidly, until, at the end of the year, 
the country’s daily average was about 
1,950,000 bbls. 
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Oklahoma 
Kansas 
North Texas 
Central Texas 
North Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Gulf Coast & Southwest Texas........ 
Eastern 
Wyoming, Montana & Colorado........ 
California 





Daily Average Production of Chief Producing Fields 
Compared With a Year Ago 





Nov. 1, 1924 Nov. 3, 1923 Changes 
Pbls. Bbls Bbis. 
509,350 392,200 +- 117,150 
87,400 71,800 + 15,600 
71,450 66,000 -+ 5,450 
171,000 410,700 — 239,700 
53,250 55,900 — 2,650 
121,650 129,750 — 8,100 
133,500 93,550 -+ 39,950 
105,500 108,000 — 2,500 
95,000 142,550 — 47,550 
596,000 785,400 — 189,400 
1,944,100 2,255,850 — 311,750 

















That is where, within a few thou- 
sand barrels, oil production stands at 
the time this is written. 

From the low point of 1923 to the 
high point the daily average produc- 
tion showed an ircrease of 570,000 
bbls. equivalent to a gain of 32%, 
while from the high point of the year 
to the end of the year production 
fell off 370,000 bbls. daily. In other 
words, the net gain in the daily aver- 
age figures for the year was only 
about 200,000 bbls. This was an in- 
crease only sufficient to take care of 
the ordinary increase in consumption 
which might reasonably be expected 
in 1924. No wonder, then, that the 
oil industry looked forward into 1924 
with the most confident expectations. 


Where Hope Was Unrealized 


During the first quarter of 1924 it 
appeared that this hope was well 
founded. Output fluctuated rather 
sharply, but on the whole ranged be- 
low the daily average figures at the 
beginning of the year. Beginning 
with April, however, production be- 
gan a slow but steady upward march 
which did not culminate until the 
fourth week in August. The differ- 
ence between the 1923 and 1924 up- 
ward march in production was that 
the former began earlier, ranged 
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much higher and lasted longer than 
the 1923 advance. While the 1924 
advance was less violent it was suffi- 
cient, owing to the large accumula- 
tion of crude and refined products 
carried over from the previous year, 
to work havoc in the oil market. 

The current year started by daily 
average production of about 1,940,- 
000 bbls. By April 1 the daily aver- 
age figures had crept up to approxi- 
mately 1,960,000 bbls. and towards 
the end of August the peak figure for 
the year of 2,060,000 bbls. was at- 
tained. Since that time production 
has steadily declined, losing in two 
months, September and October, the 
entire increase registered in the five 
months, April to August, inclusive. 
This declining tendency is the present 
hope of the industry, for in view of 
large stocks it is necessary for pro- 
duction to range well below the 2,000,- 
000 bbls. daily figure before a sus- 
tained improvement can take place. 


Changes in Producing Fields 


A year ago on November 1, the 
1923 output was only slightly below 
its peak. One of the tables accom- 
panying this article shows how pres- 
ent production compares with a year 
ago and also which important fields 
have shown increases or declines. ~ 



































a sound basis. The 

| large stocks on hand 

Ten of the Sounder Oil Stocks at the beginning of 

Recent Dividend the year have been 

Price Rate Return materially increased 

Associated Oil ...... 32 $1.50 4.6% during the year and 

Cal. Petroleum ...... 24 1.75 7.2 until they are sub- 

Houston Oil ........ 73 stantially reduced the 

Pacific Oil 55 2.00 36 oil industry cannot be 

eet se Y ses ny . said to be upon solid 
Palos Pet. ....... 37 2.00 5.4 ground. 

yl ree 27 1.50 5.5 Notwithstanding 

Shell Unie .....022. 20 1.00 5.00 the relatively lower 

Standard of Cal...... 62 2.00 3.2 output during the first 

Standard of N. J. .... 38 1.00 2.6 quarter of the current 

| White Eagle ........ 26 2.00 7.6 year, stocks climbed 

steadily, as the table 

—____ -- = ail shows. This in itself 








The biggest gain is registered by 
Oklahoma with the Gulf Coast and 
Southwest Texas fields next.. Kansas 
and North Texas show slight gains 
as compared with a year previous, 
but Central Texas and California 
show heavy declines. Other fields 
showing declines are North Louisiana, 
Arkansas, the Eastern field, Wyo- 
ming, Montana and Colorado. If the 
analogy of this year with last con- 
tinues true to the end of the year, 
production in this country by the end 
of December will show considerably 
less than consumptive requirements. 
That is what the oil industry is count- 
ing upon. 


Production Exceeded Consumption 


The table showing production plus 
imports and indicated consumption 
statistics (Government figures) bring 
out clearly that during the entire 
year so far reported, production has 
exceeded consumption. In view of 
the considerable decline in production 
which has taken place since August 
it is probable, even allowing for the 
seasonal variation, that output and 
demand are now close to a parity. 

Which brings us squarely to the 
problem of oil stocks. The table 
which accompanies this article giving 
monthly production and stocks of 
crude and refined products at re- 
fineries, shows why the oil situation, 
in spite of drastic price cuts and ma- 
terially reduced output, is not yet on 





is not an untoward 
factor at that sea- 
son. But when the period of oil-stock 
building is followed by a much en- 
larged output, as happened this year 
and last, the results are bound to be 
disastrous. 


The future of the oil industry from 
this point on, depends upon the in- 
dustry’s ability to keep production 
within bounds. The outlook is that 
production will be kept within bounds 
but that is about all that can be said. 
The results of the last two years have 
shown the futility of attempting long- 
range predictions for the oil industry. 


Oil Industry Needs a Dictator 


As the writer has pointed out be- 
fore in these columns the oil industry 
needs a dictator. As at present con- 
ducted it is carried on with no regard 
to sound economic principles. Pool 
after pool had been brought in and 
gutted in a frenzied rush on the part 
of each producer to drain out the oil. 

Speaking along this line Mr. George 
Otis Smith, Director of U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, said recently: 

“The time and the place for drill- 
ing the wells required to take out the 
oil of a given pool should be treated 
as an engineering problem based on 
facts of geology and simple rules of 
economics, not controlled by the acci- 
dental relations of property lines. We 
must admit the need of more facts but 
we should recognize the even greater 
need of making better and larger use 








of the facts we already have. Ge- 
ology has been applied far too exclu- 
sively to the mere finding of oil. It 
is all very well to charge or even to 
credit geology with responsibility for 
the overproduction of oil, yet it would 
be better to give the geologist larger 
responsibility in aiding the oil engi- 
neer to get more of the oil from the 
sands the geologist may have helped 
to find.” 


The Outlook 


On the whole the outlook for the oil 
industry is favorable. There are no 
big, new, producing fields in the pic- 
ture and it hardly seems likely that 
known fields can be counted upon to 
increase their output in 1925 as in 


1924. The Torrance and Dominquez 
fields in California which, it was 
feared, might repeat the story of 


Long Beach and Huntington Beach, 
have settled down to what appear to 
be a steady and not formidable out- 
put. In fact the oil flood has so far 
subsided from the peak in California 
that the question of an oil shortage 
in the Sunset State is being raised. 
It is of interest to note that Califor- 
nia crude has remained steady 
throughout the year to date at the 
high price for the year reached last 
March. This is in sharp contrast to 
the action of crude prices in other 
fields, The Tonkawa field which 
reached a large production basis this 
year, is believed to have definitely 
passed its top. Oil experts are of the 
opinion that ne wells being drilled 
will not make up for the falling off 
of the old wells. 

Last year the industry made the 
mistake of raising prices as soon as 
things began to pick up. The result 
was an inevitable increase in drilling 
and wildcatting with an inevitable in- 
crease in output which hit the mar- 
ket at the beginning of the season of 
greatest demand. It remains to be 
seen whether a more rational policy 
will be followed during the next few 
months. There is no sounder method 
of reducing unwieldy stocks than by 
keeping prices down, and no better 
way of stimulating output than by 
jacking up prices. Low prices are 
painful but they are the only effective 
corrective of a topheavy oil situation. 








69,169,720 


Oil Production and Consumption in 1924 


Production Indicated Excess Production 
plus Imports Consumption over Consumption 
Bbls. Bbis. Bbls. 

RR en ae ee TN 64,106,292 61,809,578 2,296,714 
DE iia ciencnkvnekeesewed 63,524,345 53,782,163 9,742,182 
a ee 69,838,960 59,703,850 10,135,110 
PE kvte cdbeabbdcduccsaamees's 67,909,605 61,001,338 6,908,267 
}, Gp hectneinbnsastedieguats 70,906,789 63,968,496 6,938,293 
, * Serene 67,372,831 63,866,516 3,506,315 
DONE coaausssduensabaeseabuwres 69,033,927 68,291,635 742,000 


66,521,111 2,048,009 














Domestic Crude Production and 
Refined Stocks 
Stocks of Crude 
and Refined 
Production at Refineries 
Bbls. Bbis. 

56,455,000 475,278,236 

55,454,000 485,020,418 

59,729,000 495,155,528 

59,433,000 500,692,000 

61,653,000 509,000,000 

59,292,000 512,508,403 

61,083,000 513,250,000 

61,684,000 515,899,000 
.———— —— 
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you may be interested. The inquiries pre- 
sented in each issue are only a few of the 
thousands received—43,000 in 1923. The 
use of this personal inquiry service in con- 
junction with the Magazine should help 
you to get hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars of value from your $7.50 subscription. 
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MUTUAL OIL COMPANY 
Good Low-Priced Oil 


I have 100 shares of Mutual Oil and would 
like to know how the company will come out 
this year—and what, in your opinion, is the 
outlook for the stock, Would you advise me 
to add to my holdings at the current price ?— 
L. M. G., Dallas, Tez. 

Mutual Oil Company has developed 
a large production and through recent 
acquisition of the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, a former Standard Oil subsidiary, 
operating in the Rocky Mountain states, 
it now has marketing facilities for the 
greater part of its output. We con- 
sider Mutual one of the most attractive 
of the lower priced oils and regard it 
as a good long-pull holding. While the 
outlook for the oil industry has im- 
proved somewhat, oil stocks have al- 
ready advanced to a considerable degree 
and may be subject to reaction at pres- 
ent levels. We would not advise taking 
on any additional shares at this time. 





RAY CONSOLIDATED 
Not a Low-Cost Producer 


Why does Ray Consolidated act so slug- 
gishly? I bought it at 24 several years ayo 
through a firm that has always been partial 
to the coppers. Whenever I have suggested 
taking my loss I have been advised to hold 
my stock.—G. 8. K., Boston, Mass. 

Ray Consolidated has been selling at 
relatively low levels for some time, for 
the reason that it is not a low cost 
enough producer to return satisfactory 
profits with the metal selling around 
13 cents. Only the lowest-cost pro- 
ducers (such as Kennecott, Chile and 
Cerro de Pasco) under conditions that 


have existed in the past few years have 
been able to make much money. With 
the possibility that heavier demand for 
copper will come from abroad there is 
at least a prospect now that copper 
will work somewhat higher in price 
and enable companies such as Ray Con- 
solidated to increase their earnings. 
As you apparently have held this stock 
for a long time and it shows you a 
heavy loss, we would not deem it ad- 
visable to dispose of it just now when 
the outlook appears a little brighter. 
However, we would not suggest pur- 
chasing any additional shares for we 
consider that the strictly low-cost pro- 
ducers are more attractive. Magma 
Copper has now entered this class and 
appears one of the most promising of 
the copper issues. 





AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING 
Unsatisfactory Earnings 


Is American Sugar going to go the way of 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indics, New Haven, and 
Wilson? I suffered severe losses in all three, 
getting out of euch stock around the bottom. 


I am fearful of making the same mistake in 
American Sugar. Should I get out now? My 
stock cost me $120 a share in 1919, whic 


was the year in which I paid 140 for Atlantic 
Gulf, 43 for New Haven and 92 for Wilson & 
Company. This is my first use of your In- 
quiry Department. Possibly I should have 
used it oftener.—H. P. 8., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Conditions surrounding the sugar 
refining industry have been unsatisfac- 
tory since the deflation period of 1920- 
21. The violent fluctuations in the 
price of sugar have operated to the 
disadvantage of refiners, generally re- 
sulting in severe losses in inventory. 
While there has been some excuse 
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therefore for the poor earnings shown 
by American Sugar, nevertheless the 
record of the company in the past few 
years has been so unsatisfactory that 
even allowing for extenuating circum- 
stances it does not appear that the 
company is as well managed as it 
should be. In 1923, the refining opera- 
tions of the company resulted in a loss 
and the management has stated that 
refining operations so far this year 
have not been profitable. From its 
outside investments, including produc- 
ing sugar properties in Cuba, the com- 
pany in 1923 received sufficient income 
to cover bond interest and preferred 
dividend and will probably just about 
earn the preferred dividend this year. 
Through recent sale of holdings of 
Great Western Sugar stock the com- 
pany has placed itself in strong finan- 
cial condition but of course income 
derived from this stock will now be cut 
off. Moreover, many millions will have 
to be spent in the erection of a new re- 
finery to replace obsolete plants. While 
we hesitate to suggest that you take so 
large a loss nevertheless dividends on 
the common appear very remote and 
we believe you would be better off in a 
dividend paying security that has good 
future prospects. We suggest National 
Dairy Products paying $3 per share per 
annum and selling around 38. This 
company conducts one of the largest 
milk and ice cream businesses in the 
country. It is earning between $6 and 
$7 a share and there are excellent pros- 
pects that earning power will increase. 





WILSON & COMPANY 
Re-organization Plan Soon 


In 1920 I bought 100 shares of Wilson & 
Co. at 76 and after carrying it down to around 
30—early in 1922—I thought to average down 
my cost by buying 50 shares additional. No 
need to say more about that—but please tell 
me what is delaying the re-organization plan 
and whether you would advise me to hold on 
to my certificates or just sell them for what 
I can gct—about $5 a share I believe.—L. M. 
B., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Re-organization plan of Wilson & 
Company has not been announced as 
yet but probably will be in the near 
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future. The company is so burdened 
with debt that the outlook for share- 
holders is dubious to say the least. 
Ahead of the common stock are large 
bank loans, two bond issues and the 
preferred stock. We do not consider 
the common stock attractive even at 
present levels, but in view of the very 
high prices paid for your holdings it 
would probably be well to wait until 
the reorganization plan is made public 
and see what terms common share- 
holders are offered to retain their in- 
terest in the company. 





WALDORF SYSTEM 
Operates Chain of Restaurants 


Five years ago I bought 50 shares of Wal- 
dorf System at 19. Would you advise me to 
take this opportunity of getting out at present 
prices? Who are the new interests that are 
reported to have entered the Company?—L. M. 
K., Brookline, Mass. 


Waldorf System operates a chain of 
116 restaurants in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Since it started business in 1919 
with 60 stores the company has had a 
steady growth. For the nine months 
ended September 30th, net profits were 
$853,955 after depreciation. This was 
equivalent after preferred dividend to 
$1.74 a share on the 441,610 shares of 
common stock outstanding comparing 
with $1.69 a share earned in the same 
period of 1923. While the stock ap- 
pears to be selling high enough in view 
of current earning power, it is not with- 
out possibilities of further apprecia- 
tion in value in view of the excellent 
record and possibilities for increased 
earning power in the future. Recently 
a substantial block of the common 
stock was purchased by Merrill Lynch 
& Company and it is understood that 
a representative of the new interests 
will soon be elected to the Board. The 





stock can be regarded as a good long 
pull holding but in view of its recent 
advance and general market conditions 
we consider it probable that by selling 
out at present levels it could be re- 
placed later on at a somewhat lower 
level. 





GODCHAUX SUGAR 
Reports Large Deficits 


Would you advise that I continue to hold 
Godchauz Sugars in view of the low price at 
which sugar is selling and, as I see it, the 
poor outlook for the company’s stockholders? 
—V. BE. G., San Francisco, Cal. 

Godchaux Sugar has issued a very 
disappointing report covering the year 
ended June 30th, 1924. The market 
fluctuations in sugar during the year 
operated to the disadvantage of the 
company and resulted in heavy losses 
in inventory. As a result there was a 
deficit of over 2 million. This combined 
with a deficit of $758,000 in 1923 
has seriously impaired the financial 
strength of the company. As of June 
30th, 1924, bank loans totalled 3.4 mil- 
lion. Under the circumstances, the out- 
look for the company’s stockholders is 
not promising and we do not consider 
either the preferred or the common 
stocks desirable holdings. 





CONTINENTAL MOTOR 
Improvement in Earnings 


Is Continental Motor in position to justify 
me in maintaining my 100 share interest tm 
the company? My stock cost me 11% several 
years ago. What will the company show -~ 
this fiscal year which I believe ended October 
31?—M, B, R., Jersey City, N. J. 

Continental Motors, according to re- 
liable estimates, should show about 2.6 
million dollars net profits for the fiscal 
year ended October 31, 1924. This 
compares with 2.1 millions for the pre- 
ceding year and 1.5 million for the 


—— 








year ended October 31st, 1922. .There 
are 1.7 million shares of common stock 
of no par value outstanding and the 
estimated earnings for the past fiscal 
year are equivalent to $1.50 a share. 
The company is in a good financial con- 
dition with about 2.5 millions cash on 
hand. We believe you are justified in 
continuing to hold your 100 shares. 





WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 
Earning its Dividend 


On your advice several months ago I bought 
Wright Acronautical but have seen little or 


nothing about the company in print since. 
What is the company’s position and what 
the outlook for the stock now that the Election 
is over and the country is settling down?— 


L. V., New York City. 


Current earnings of Wright Aero- 
nautical are showing improvement over 
last year’s figures and indications are 
that the dividened of $1 will be earned 
this year with a substantial margin to 
spare. We consider the outlook of the 
company to be favorable. Nearly all 
of the company’s business now consists 
of orders received from the Govern- 
ment and the Republican Administra- 
tion in all probability will continue to 
develop the air service and this would 
mean substantial orders for the Wright 
Aeronautical Company. In the com- 
pany’s treasury there are several mil- 
lions of marketable securities held in 
a reserve fund which may ultimately 
greatly benefit stockholders. U. S. 
Government has threatened suit to col- 
lect several millions which they claim 
represents over-payment to the old 
Wright Martin Company. However, 
this suit has not yet been filed and in- 
dications are that the Government will 
not be able to collect this money. 
Should such turn out to be the case the 
marketable securities now tied up in 
the reserve fund would be available for 

(Please turn to page 140) 


An Attractive Oil Investment 


Pure Oil 8% Preferred Stock Yielding in Excess of 8% 
Is Well Protected by Both Assets and Earning Power 


I have been advised to purchase for investment Pure Oil 8% preferred stock which is selling at 99. 


The return is 


very attractive but I do not care to buy if much risk is involved. Do you believe that this company is sufficiently strong 
to maintain the preferred dividends through both good and bad times in the oil industry?—H. E., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Pure Oil Company is a well rounded organiza- 
tion engaged in the production of gas and oil and 
the refining, transportation and distribution of oil 
At present, production is at the 
rate of about 16 million barrels of crude annually 
from 5,600 producing wells located in Texas, Okla- 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania. 
Subsidiary companies do the entire gas business 
in Columbus, Springfield and Dayton, Ohio. 
is only 23 millions ($100 par) of the 8% preferred 
stock outstanding which is followed by 70 millions 
common stock with a par value of $25. Book value 
of the preferred stock is over $500 a share. 
the year ended March 31st, 1924, the preferred 


and its products. 


homa, Arkansas, 


for NOVEMBER 22, 1924 


There 


For 


dividend was earned six times over after heavy 
deductions for depletion and depreciation. 
preceding year the preferred dividend was earned 
more than three times. 
earnings are reliably estimated at a considerably 
higher rate than for the year ended March 3lst, 
1924. This company has already demonstrated its 
ability to continue preferred and common dividends 
during periods of depression in the oil industry 
and should be able to do so in the future. 
of the large asset value behind the preferred shares 
and the margin earnings are showing over pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, we consider the stock 
a good investment and attractive at present levels. 


In the 


In the current fiscal year, 


In view 
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Industrial Conditions Still Irregular 


Seasonal Improvement in Some Directions—Sentiment 


More Cheerful But Business Comparatively Small 





STEEL 











Slight Improvement Noted 
(on ene in the steel trade 


are extremely erratic, with an 

entire series of mixed conditions 
throughout the country. Basically, the 
Pittsburgh-plus débacle has thrown 
the industry up in the air and prices 
are varied in the extreme, with the 
industry striving to reach a working 
basis. The general effects,’ though 
they may not be permanent, are to 
lower the earnings for the industry, 
or at least keep them lower than what 
they might have been. The principal 
beneficiary of the new system is the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, with indepen- 
dents feeling the situation keenly. 

As to individual branches of the in- 
dustry, tin plate seems in an excep- 
tionally strong position with a huge 
potential demand awaiting new price 
schedules. In several cases, quota- 

(Please turn to page 154) 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades and 
Unit of Measure) 








r ~1924— ~ 
High Low *Last 
ee GD cncceud $40.00 $35.50 $35.50 
Pig Iron (2)... 23.00 18.50 18.50 
Copper (3) ..... 0.14 0.123% 0.18% 
Petroleum (4).. 4.50 2.85 2.85 
Se Mie ccecses J 1.88 1.90 
Cotton (6) ..... 0.3554 0.23% 0.24% 
Wheat (7)...... 1.55 1.01 1.50% 
Corn (8)...... 1.203, 0.74 1.10 
Hogs (9)....... 0.0976 0.0634 0.09'< 
Steers (10) ..... 0.11% 06.09 0.11% 
Coffee (11)..... 0.24% 0.1034 0.24% 
Rubber (12) 0.34% O.175¢ 0.344 
ool (13)...... 0.62 0.50 6.62 
Tobacco (14) 0 0.22 0.22 
ugar (15) ..... 0.07% 0.04% 0.05% 
Sugar (16)...... 0.09 0.063, 0.07% 
aper (17)..... 0.04 0.035 0.035 
* Nov. 10. 





(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, $ iY bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ per ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ Pt bushel; (9) Light, Chicago, 
$ per pound; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
c. per lb.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. per 
Ib.; (12) First Latex crepe, c. per Ib.; 
(18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per Ib.; 
(14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky,—per 
Ib ; (15) Raw Cubas 96° Full Duty, c. 
Re Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per Ib.;, (17) 

ewsprint per carload roll, c. per Ib. 











THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


STEEL—Iron and steel demand generally improved with pro- 
duction increasing. Prices show tendency to increase but 
margin of profit is small. Pittsburgh-plus price abroga- 
tion harmful to entire industry, for time being. 


METALS—Copper demand fairly well sustained. Stocks un- 
changed since last year. Prices up a little but margin of 
profit small except for a few favored producers, particu- 
larly in South America. Lead and zinc in demand. 


OIL—Demand for refined products lagging though export 
business is increasing. Stocks on hand very heavy. Pro- 
duction of crude declines slightly. Prices unchanged but 
downward move apparently ended. 


TEXTILES—Northern mill centers increasing operations but 
industry is still very dull. Silk operations improved. 
Woolen increased. Profits far and few between. 


LEATHER—Consumption still increasing and prices firm. 
Shoe manufacturing improved. 


MOTORS—Industry facing period of gradually declining 
sales volume with coming of colder weather. Manu- 
facturers holding output strictly to limits set by actual con- 
suming demand. 


TIRES—Production slowing down and employment decreas- 
ing at tire manufacturing centers. Inventory position of 
dealers and makers sound but recent price cuts on high 
pressure casings an unfavorable factor. 


CHEMICALS—Business in chemicals is slightly more active 
but foreign competition tends to set prices for many 
domestic products. Metal salts higher following strength 
in copper, lead, zinc and the like. 


COTTON—Cotton market is rather quiet waiting for de- 
velopments. Indicated crop of 12.82 million bales slightly 
over expectations. Finished goods producers likely to ab- 
sorb larger amounts, however. 


COAL—Demand for bituminous coal has fallen off of late and 
prices are moving on a slightly lower plane. Production 
averaging around 10.3 million tons weekly compared with 
10.5 million at this time last year. 


SUMMARY—tThus far, the only immediate response to the 
apparently stimulating effect of the presidential election 
seems to have been confined to the securities markets. The 
leather and textile industries continue to lead the industrial 
procession, insofar as increasing activity is concerned, 
for while sentiment remains optimistic, actual statistical 
gains do not bulk large and commodity price trends are 
irregular. 
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You Can Buy Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


PARTIAL PAYMENTS 


Ask for Booklet MW’-6 which explains our plan and terms 








Odd Lots of Stocks bought outright for 
cash or carried on conservative margin 


Our Monthly Letter on the RAILS sent to interested investors 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 
Established 1884 






































Are You Receiving This Kind of 


Strictly Investment Service? 


In checking over the various recommendations made to individual subscribers to The Investors’ 
Advisory Board Service, we find some highly satisfactory results as to what may be accomplished 
through expert investment information, over periods of the past six months or one year. 


We have selected four cases of individual subscribers, and tabulate the results below. 


These are representative of those secured for our entire clientele based upon the size and compo- 
sition of the original investment lists which they submitted to our Board upon enrollment: 


Period of Time Funds Increase in Income on ~ 
Involved Invested Principal Investment List of , 
6 months $79,500 2475 6.6%, a. 
6 — 53,000 3850 7.4%, ae 
6 mon 119,000 3725 7.5% ao 
. INVESTORS’ 
1 year . 188,000 — . ** ADVISORY 
These appreciations in value of principal, as well as the substantial increases .¢ BOARD 
in income, are the result of certain judicious replacements and adjust- of the Richard D. Wyckoff 
ments in the lists originally submitted. & Analytical Staff, 
0 
We substituted only securities of the highest investment type, ue 2 ee ieee Vere oe 


sacrificing neither value nor safety, but increasing both. = on ——— —* 
Send in the coupon TODAY and find out what we vd Pe. . ccccadebthscbbbesieneceusud 
can do for YOU. fj 


ee ee 2 | 
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Odd Lots 


We will co-operate with con- 
servative investors dealing in 
Odd Lots of securities listed 
on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


A copy of our booklet which 
explains the many advantages 
of Odd Lot trading will be 


sent to any one interested. 


Copy furnished on request. 


Ask for M.W. 227 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 
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Middle West 
Utilities Company 
7% Prior Lien Stock 


A public utility holding 
company controlling many 
successful o pe rating com- 
panies in the middle West. 

Both gross and net earn- 
ings have shown continuous 
increases for the past eight 
years—net growing from $3,- 
502,756 in 1917 to $12,305,- 
513 for year ended June 30, 
1924. This latter amount 
represents nearly four times 
dividend requirements for this 
stock. 


Price 98 and dividend— 
to yield 7.14% 


Circular on request 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 


115 BROADWRY NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 8120 


BRANCH OFFICE 
1521 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone Spruce 9500 
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Pre-War 
Period 
i 
1909-13 
RAILS: High Low 
Atchigon ..ccccccce coccccs ASEH 28698 
Dh. Peis oeccncecveceoonss 106% 96 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 148% 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio.........- 122% 90% 
SS eer 96 77% 
Canadien Pacific. .....c00<: 283 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio......... 92 61% 
Chea. & Obie PIC. ..ccccocee ;- ae 
SS. ee. @ BE PO. .cccccsses 165% 986% 
= eens 181 130% 
Chicago & Northwestern....198% 128 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific..... .. ee 
Ph WE SN. cecce-seesee $0 7 
* ff. arr - 
Delaware & Hudson ooce 808 147% 
Delaware, Lack. wll W.cevcs 340 1924 
rie .... eee eée0e 61% 83% 
yDo. ee” phateieetatebsietatae 49% 26% 
Do. 2nd Pid. oececes SE 19% 
Great Northern Pfd........ 157% 115% 
Illinois Central...........+- 162% 102% 
Kansas City Southern....... 50% 21% 
* eas 75%, 656 
Lehigh Valley...... e 121% 62% 
Touisvittle & Nashvi"le. eceees 170 121 
Mo Kansas & Texas. 51'4 17% 
1, 78% 46 
Mo. Pacific arene *214% 
). ‘ 
OO, HW. Gets nc cecceveges 147 “% 90% 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. mt, 90 
N. Y¥., N. H. & Hartford. ..174% 655% 
N. Y., Ont. & W 25% 
Norfolk & Western. . 844% 
Northern Pacific. .. 101% 
Pennsylvania ..... 53 
Pere Marquette...... scoceed *15 
Pitts. & W. Va.....cccccece os 7" 
OO aS 59 
Do. Ist Pfd.......cccceee 414% 
Do. 2nd Pfd. cone 42 
St. Louis-San Francisco... ..°74 *13 
St. Louis Southwestern. ..... 40% 18% 
Southern Pacific. ........++. 139% 83 
Southern Ry. ..ccccccccccces 34 18 
Be. Be. «+ ccceuvcnnsenees 86% 86 43 
Texas Pacific. ...csseseeeses 40% 10 
Union Pacific. ......+seee0% 219 187% 
Do. Pid... .cccccccccccees 118% 79% 
WN nov aveccccccesoessd *27% 80 #2 
Do. Pfd. A..cccccccccces *61% *6% 
DO. PRE. B. .ccccevcoccee cc “7 
Western Maryland........+. *56 *40 
Western Pacific.........+e08 «+ ee 
ae - 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... *12% °2% 
INDUSTRIALS: 
Adams Enxpress......... «+870 90 
Allied ~¢ om ee covccecccece oe ee ee 
Allis-Chalmers eeceecsoeeese 10 ™% 
Bk cc cccnesseseeseee 43 40 
Am = r. Chem. .cccceceses 63 33% 
eee cocecckee 90 
Am. Beet Sugar...... eee 77 19% 
Am. Bosch Mag......++e+++ + sii 
Gan, Cam .ccccces cccceccces 42 6% 
PEE, «a0 ccoscosesesecs 129% 98 
Am. Car & Fdy......02.+- 76:4 36% 
a... ooee-124K% 107% 
Am. Express .......csscess 800 94% 
Am, Hide * Leather.....- oe 8 
Be, Ws ccemccceces eevee = nv 15% 
Am. yy OTT TT TTT Ty eoccece ee 
Am. International ..... eceee os ee 
Am. Linseed .........+ cooce OO 6% 
BD cccce ecccccccces 7436 19 
Do. Pid... .cccccee cocece 16 
Am. Safety Razor......++++ ° 
Am. Ship & Com...... coece - 
- A Smelt. & aL ccoupesal 56 
PEE... o ccccccccccccessle 98 
an Steel Fays. cecccocccccs OO 24 
Do. ererrrr rT titi rr - 
Am. Sugar .....-. peepee 99% 
i) eeeeesoes oveeee 183 110 
Am. Sumatra Tob......++« ee 
Do. Pid... ..cccccccccces «- on 
Am. Tel. & |, | Setkeeeeere _ 101 
Am. Tobacco Iss senenees gli 200 
Do. Pfd. eececceceoses ss + 
Am. Woolen ..++++ss0+++- 2094 = 
Do. Pid... sccccsececcess 
Anaconda .......++-++e% eee HE} 87% 
Associated Dry Goods...... .. ee 
0. Ist Pfd.....eeeee eee oe 
YDo. 2nd Pfd.....ssccceeee os on 
At. XS hw Bi ceedesesees ae BS 
Baldwin’ EGS8.cccce 86% 


Do. 
Do. 8% Pid 





eae 

1914-18 
High Low 
1114 #4275 
102% #+%«+%175 
126 79% 

96 884 

80 48'4 
220% 126 

71 35% 
107% 35 
143 62% 
136% 85 

45% 16 

94% 44 

80 85% 
159% 87 
242 160 

59% 18% 

54% 15% 

45% 18% 
184% 79% 
115 85% 

35% 18% 

65% 40 

87% OM 
141% 103 

24 3% 

60 6% 

38% 19 

64% 387% 
114% 62% 

90% 65 

89 21% 

35 17 
147% 92% 
118% 75 

61% 40% 

88'% 9% 

40% 17% 
115% 60% 

46 34 

52 8344 

50% 21 

82% #©ii 
110 75% 

86% 12% 

85% 42 

29% 6% 
164% 101% 

86 69 

17% 7 

60'4 30% 

82% 18 

23 9% 

25% 11 

64 35 

27% a 
164% 4 

49% 

92 82% 
106 47 
103% 89 
108% «19 

68% 19% 
114% +80 

98 40 
119% 100 
140% 77% 

22% 2% 

94% #42310 

49 8% 

62% 12 

47% =—20 

984 46% 
109 93 

50% 
118% 97 

95 44 
126% 89% 
123% 106 
145% £15 
103 15 
134% 980% 
256 123 

60% 12 
102 12% 
105% 24% 

28 10 

75 50% 

49 85 
147 4% 

74 9 
154 26 
114 90 
155% 69% 
186 68 
110% 92% 


New York Stock Exchange 


Post-War 
Period 
1919-1923 
High Low 
108% 91% 
95% 72 

127 77 
60% 27% 
66% 38% 

170% 101 
79 46 

105 96 
52 11% 
76 20% 

105 45% 
50 19% 

105 64 
93% 54 

141% 83% 

260% 93 
22y% 7 
33 11% 
27% ™% 

100% 505 

117% 80% 
28% 13 
59% 40 
72 89% 

155 84% 

*19% ey 

*48% *2 
88% 8% 
63% 22% 

107% 64% 
91% 23% 
40% 9% 
304 14% 

125% 84% 
99% 49% 
49% 82% 
47% 12% 
94 21% 

108 60% 
61 82% 
65% 83% 
38% 10% 
40 10% 

118% 67% 
38% 24% 
72, 42 
70% 14 

154% 110 
80 61% 
14% 6 
38 17 
25% 12% 
17% 8 
40 12 
78 61% 
18% 8 

a3 
91% 84 

115% 83 
59% 26% 

104 67% 

113% 10% 

103 28% 

103 24 

143 22% 

107 21% 

115 72 

201 84% 

126% 105% 

175 76 
43% 5 

142% 29 

122 87 

132% 16 
95 13 
4] 68 

122 96% 
22 3% 
47% 4 
Sort 29 

109 63 
50 18 

107 78 

148% oi 

119 67 

120% 16 

105 82% 

128 92 

$14 104 

210 100 

169% 655% 

111% = 88% 
77% 380 
89 48 
89 49% 
93% 88 

192 9% 
76 6M 

156% 62% 

118 92 

112 41% 

108 87 

116% 90 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly » mention THE MAGAZINE 















Last Div 
High Low Nov. 12 Share 
118% 97% 110% 6&6 4 
93% 86% 935 5 My 
143 112 1414 8 5 
6954 652% 68% «5 zi 
62%, 656% 62% 4 
154 142% 153 10 3 
92% 67% 87% 4 3 
109% 99% 106% 6% : 
18% 10% 14 - ? 
304 18% 23% .. 4 
2. a fy i 
41% % “. : 
94% 16% oan 7 i 
83:4 65% 83 6 i 
134% 104% 127% 9 4 
146% 110% 13884 6 
35% 20% 30% .. 
427% 285 40 ge 
42 25% 39 es 
69% 5334 664 5 
1145, 100% £113 7 
284% 17% 26% .. 
5754 51% 56% 4 
723, 89% 69% 3% 
10! 875% 103'% 6 
2634 10% 24%... 
64. 29% 62% .. 
26 934 2546 
647% 29 64 
1165% 99% 115 7 
121 72% 115% 6 
30's 14% 27% .. 
23 76 16 23 se 
1322 102% 124% 8 
6834 47% 68% 5 
48 42% 47% 3 
683%, 40% €3 4 
64% 38 67% .. 
79 51% 65 
56: 34 36 2 
56 33% 35% 2 
51 19% 50% .. 
47% 33 46% ee 
105! 85% 102 6 
73% 68" 72% 5 
79% 6634 77% 5 
42 19 40% .. 
147% 126% 146 10 
76\, 70 74% 4 
19% 10% 18% .. 
5234 34 51% 
35%. 22% 3434 
134 8% 12% 
26% 14% 25% 
78 58 7% 6 
15% 7% 14% : 
% 
914% 78% 90 6 | 
79 65 76% 4 : 
118% 110 117 7 ; 
66, 41% 62% 4 H 
101% 90 100% 7 ; 
17% 1% 14 ee | 
495, 18% 37% 
49% 36 39% 4 
38% 22% 24%, 
1504 95% 148% : 
119 109 116% #7 j 
178 158% 178 12 H 
125 1184 +121 9 
122% #488 120% 
13% TY, 11% 
69 50% 67 
96 72 78% 7 
30% 17% 805% 
22% 18% 20% 
85% = 705 84 6 
120% 116% 118% 7 
8 5 8% «64 q 
15 10 10% .. 
86 57 85% 5 
106% 96 106% 7 
40% 33 40 8 | 
109 101% 108% 7 i : 
$34 36 44%... 
77 87 7 | 
28% 6 a= : 
69 22 32 asi 
130% 121% 129% 9 
169% 18654 168% 14 
106% 101 104% 6 
78% 61% 57% «Ct««t 
1025, 90 95% 7 
42 28% 394% .. 
130% 79 127 5 
92% 83% 91% 6 
99 89 +97 7 
21% 10% 16% .. 
27% 12% 23 
$1 104% 122% 7 
116% 110% 1154 #7 
62% 37% $3 
97 89", 91% 7 
110% 102 tna ° 
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Pre-War 
Period 
INDUSTRIALS 1909-13 
Continued: High Low 
Oyen Bees, Accccccececees @ 41 
Calif. DT  ccaceusenedues es 
Calif. Petro. ...... esaneenne 78% 16 
Calif. Petro. was. anton eoeee 95% = 45 
NE sc ccnacnsaces 51% 16% 
| perrees 9e6eseees 111 80 
Cerro de Pasco....... coccece oe - 
DT Ui enskeceseeaute oe ** 
Cie Coppet..ccccccocce eee ss +: 
Chino Copper........ acunne weee t 
Coca Cola. . ecccee ** 
Colum. Gas & E.. eocee ce .* 
Consol. Cigar....... eocccces 22 +s 
Oey *165% *114% 
le Sb keteincden eceoee Se ™ 

-. Miicsakeetetts eoccee 98% 8 61 
Cractite Bias... cccccccese 19% 6% 
Cuba Cane Suear............-- - 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar......... *58 *33 
Endicott-Tohnson .......se05 + .* 

i Ml cvidessepeedenna 6% .* 
Famous Players.........00+ «* 

Mh Me cshesshesetsacss 60 “* 
> eee ss 
ff _-nereeepes 42% 15% 
Geml Bisctrie ..cccccccccce 188% 129% 
I nie id eommaal "514 *%25 

a} ¢ ee ** 
i Tr Miitccanusances <0 . 
a: We Sebi ecceccsssces 40 ss 
GE cancscssnecendans 86% 15% 
SS , eeeeresentereoy 109 73% 
i Ss “eeeeeseneee 88" 25% 
I on eee 25% 8% 
PE BU cccccepeceds O° * 
Sy Giccrecesecanaes At - 
gpeenepene 214% 138% 
Inter. Mer. Marine......... 9 2 
_ Seeeeereperr 27% 12% 
Dh. 2s sebeceeeneeed 0227 #135 
SE. onlcintabeaiibne 19 6 
Dee Gl. occcccccceses 60 ** 
a“ —— occcccece cove co . 
mA» Raaenenanes eee ee °e 
Lima Locomotive. .......++ +e ** 
Di 2s coceeneecsnacecs *6 . 
-_. ins eCeeTOrrere rrr? fT 30% i2y 
De GED. wnccecceccces 
tennant 91 42% 
os Me. SNE ccssanceee 98 45 
fe err 40% 8 
North American "87% *60 
YY. em ** .- 
Pacific Oil...... ee ee 
Pan. we ee ee 
Philadelphia Co . 59% 87 
Phillips Pet. - + ** 
Pierce Arrow .* .* 
Do. Pfd +: -s 
Pittsburgh Coa -*29% *10 
Pressed Steel C. 56 18% 

Se 112 88% 

Punta Aleg. Sug oe ee 
We Gis scuse +: -* 
Ry LL ! Sre- 54% 22% 

baneee 5 90% 
~— a. Cop. = ™% 
SND TUNE. a ccceseeeeees 32 +s 
Republic I. & 8....... eveee 499% 15 
__* = Penereae eseseeLll@ 64% 
Royal Duteh M. V.ccce eece ce ee 
Se We Oe Denccoces eoeccce oo oe 
GE ccccccesen.s0 7 
Stand. Oil N. J......0...-9848 © 9828 
Do. Pfd. eccccescccce co ee 
Stromberg Carb. cccccccecee ¢ es 
Studebaker ........ eons ia 
Ye oes oseceee 08% 64% 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem........ os 
OO icaaahaaee 74% 
7, ae, Oe oe Gh conccesee.s es 
Tobacco Prod..... sienna 100 
SOGMGOENE. Gil cccccesecees.s es 
United Fruit...... ccccvees+208% 126% 
S. © Bat, Bist. cccccccooce OF 24 
U. ©. Rubber ..cccccccccce 5054 27 
oo  seeeese: ceccceee 123% 98 
U. S. Smelt. &@ R...cccccee 59 80 
U. S. sry ccoce cccccccces 04% aig 
eh Desens eccccocccccclas 102 
Utah Pa cocscecescocee COM OCU 
Vanadium ..... eecccerccces «> - 
Va.-Caro. Ch..... secccceeee 0H 22 
ee, Se eceeereel29% 62 
Western Union....cccccsses 86% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg....ceeees 24% 
White Motors...... ecccccce os es 
Willys Overland. .....+e0v+-978 *60 
Wilson Co..... ccccccccccce = -s 
Woolworth ...cccccsccces: "177% 76% 


—_—— 





* Old Stock, 


of old stock exchanged for one of new. 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


War Post-War 
Period Period 
ay) ee aaa Last Div’d 
1914-18 1919-1923 -—1924—.__ Sale $ Per 
High Low High Low High Low Nov. 12 Share 
161% 560 1 a 118% +444 +4 * 
1 
50 30 87% 48% 95% 80 95 6 
424 8 71% 154 29% 194 2 1% 
81 29% 1104 63 107 92:4 98 7 
123 25% 116% «9 17% om 1 .. 
117% 94% 114 28% 5234 29% 46% 
55 25 67% 23 49% 404 48% 4 
109% 56 141% 88% 66% 26% ° 28 3 
39% 11 30% 7% 85% 255% 384% 2% 
wk Boe Re Be 
e ne 83 ¥ % 
64% 14% “ae 904 stv os S454 2.60 
oe ee “ Y .. 
*150% *112% *145% 56% 75% 60% 74% 5 
504 7 160% 46 39% 31% 389 2 
118% 58% 122% 96 123% 115% 110% 7 
109% 12% 278% 49 71% 48 58% 4 
76 24 59% 5% 18 10% 18% .. 
*273 0 *38 = *605 10% 38% 28% 29% 8 
a ea 150 44 67% «557 66% 5 
a 84 115-105, «+109 7 
1 Tet Ge atte tO 
1 
oy 2b ‘ean bu «18H OO BS 
39% 14% 160 23 48% 31% 47% 
187% 118 202% 109% 1 198% 264% %8 
#850 *74%«—s«48 8% 61 5534 «+58 5 
99% 72% 95 897% 80 +89 6 
te Moe sees OF 
** ** 5 “ 4% 7 
80 19 98% 17% 82% 17 32 
116 79% 109% 62% 893% 704 86 7 
50 22% 523, 24% 82% 26 324%, 3 
86060 o10sa11*%4s«d,sisiéiBRNAs«O' 73 
<< ae 82% 19% 4 $04 Hs, ° 
i 2% 29% 4 \% 4 
ts ey se + et 
50 4% 87m 4% %21W% 6% 10% :: 
125 8 128% 18% 48% 26% 39% .. 
57144 24% 338% 10% 2% 11% 20 ba 
7%% 9% 991% 2% ~ 59 $414 47% .. 
ais od 47% 5% 16% 10% 16% .. 
85% 86% 164 20% 35 9% 16% .. 
101 72 110% +%70%4 88 33 45 
64 25 45 14% 50 34% 48% 38 
a se 74% 62 6834 56 63% 4 
on on oe% * if 18% 19 2 
es oe 8 4 “% “% 
4oy i6% 3824 14% 25 20 22% 2 
74% 4 # 148 63% 169% 123% 157% 8 
136 55% 1454 26% 454 36% 45% 4 
27 9% 70% 115% 387% 19 2914. 
*81 “38% 100% 174 36 22 34% 2.49 
- $5 ote tobe 
~ sn 9 TY “% M%4 
70% 85 140% 88% 614 44% 56% 4 
ws os 1114 84% 658% 41% «54% 4 
in tis Be eR 
ee +. 1% y, % 
65 25 99 6% 12% 6\4 6%. 
109 ry ae oS 183% 367% 18% 
584% 87% 74 45 63% 652 53 4 
88% 17% 1184 42% 62 39 45% 
109% 69 106 80 90 67 7614 
61 29 120 24% 6756 40! 43% 65 
143% 81% 61% 16% 275% 20 27% 1% 
78% 19 «126% «67 135% 106 128 8 
105% 75 121% 982% 118 «115% =O 7 
87 15 27% 9% 16 9 15% 
ee a 93% 8 15% 7% 14% 
96 ig 6 145 40% 61% 42 47% 
112% 72 106% # 74 5 82 85 7 
86 660 128% iC CC 4OMKC(i«éa 8 DY 
ty ty tel te 6 Ce 
e800” “355 *212 80% 42% 33 38% (1 
#3 He 118% 100% 119% 115% 118% 7 
45% 21 1184 2% 84% 54% 65% 8 
195 20 23=« 151 87% 0 42 30%, 38% 4 
119% 70 1184 76 115 10 = +110 7 
21 11 17 6% 9% 6% 8%. 
243—Siséi8 57% 45% 87% 42% 38 
os a 195 5% «6154 SOB 11% .. 
82% «85 118 “s 704 e O74 6 
L 
178 «105 224A skkt, «se «= 208i 
171% 15 167 35 83% 61% 80% 
80% 44 # 143 3034 42% 22%, 35 
115 91 119 74 94% 66% 88% 8 
81 20 78 18% 936 18% 94% 
186% 388 115 70% 115 94% 118% 5 
123 «102-Ss«128%—s 104 123 «118% 1224 - 
130 48% 97% 41% 82 64 
- . 97 244% 83% 19% 33% 
604 i8 98% 64 104 % «16 
115% 80 115% 17 34% 2% 4 
105% 63% 121% 76 118 105 117% 
eB og By Se oe an 
1 % 
#325 15 40% 4 144% 6% 7 
84% 42 4«860104%~—s«19 28 4% 
151 81% 290 100 120% 72% 110 3 


t Bid price given where no sales made. 





2 Not including extras. §Four shares 
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Bright Prospects for 1925 


The 


Foundation Company 


The year 1924 has been 
a prosperous one, esti- 
mated profits for the 
last quarter indicate 
earnings two and one- 
half times dividend re- 
quirements. The future 
cannot be predicted ac- 
curately, but all signs, 
both at home and 
abroad, point to a still 
more prosperous year 
in 1925. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 135) 








dividends or other purposes. We con- 
sider the stock an excellent one to hold 
for a long pull. 





PACKARD MOTOR COMPANY 


I hold 50 shares of Packard Motor that cost 
me $20 a share about 2 years ago. Would 
you advise a switch into Hupp or Moon?— 
E. R. G., St. Louis, Mo. 

Packard Motor Car for the year 
ended August 31, earned $1.54 a share 
on the common stock compared with $2.- 
54 a share in the previous fiscal year. 
Competition in the automobile industry 
has greatly increased and the industry 
this year has suffered from over-pro- 
duction. Recently there have been 
price cuts in closed models which will 
tend to further reduce the margin of 
profit. While Packard Motor Car is 
a very strong company, we do not con- 
sider the outlook for the industry 
especially encouraging and we deem it 
advisable to take advantage of the pres- 
ent strong market to dispose of your 
shares. We would not advise switching 
into any other motor stocks just now. 





MACK TRUCKS COMPANY 
Profit Taking Advised 


A little over a year ago you advised me to 
buy Mack Trucks and I did so at 72. I have 
about 50 per cent profit and unless there + 
a@ possibility of a similar increase in the value 
of this stock over the next year I would pre- 
fer to switch into some other stock with simi- 
lar possibilities. What would you think of 
White Motors as a switch?—K. A. G., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

While Mack Truck is a very strong 
company and current earnings are at 
the annual rate of $18 a share, the 
stock has had a very substantial ad- 
vance in market price and we believe it 
would be a good move on your part to 
accept profits at the present time. The 
price level of stocks generally is high 
and we do not consider it a good time 
to purchase. Instead of switching in- 
to anything else therefore, we advise 
you to keep your funds in liquid con- 
dition and wait for a better opportu- 
nity to buy which we believe will be 
presented before long. 





TRANSCONTINENTAL OIL CO. 


An Uncertain Speculation 


What is the outlook for Transcontinental Oil 
shares. I bought 50 at 19 in 1922 and early 
this year bought 50 more at 5 in order to 
average,down my cost.—W. 8. K. Chicago, Il. 

Transcontinental Oil Company in 
February of this year issued 15.7 mil- 
lion dollars 7% preferred stock and 
approximately a million shares of 
common stock which was offered to 
shareholders at $4 a share. The funds 
derived from the sale of these securi- 
ties enabled the company to retire 6.6 
million funded debt and to pay off 4.3 
million bills and accounts receivable. 
Relieved of its heavy debt obligation 
the management has been able to vig- 
orously proceed with the development 
of its property and has met with some 
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success in bringing in new production. 
The stock, however, must be regarded 
as an uncertain speculation and future 
price movements will of course depend 
on how successful the company is in 
developing a greater production of oil. 
At the present time its production is 
not sufficiently large to enable the com- 
pany to show satisfactory earnings on 
its large capitalization. While its 
properties appear to have possibili- 
ties and the stock may ultimately go 
higher, it is not an issue you should 
hold unless you can afford to assume 
a decidedly large degree of risk. 





MIDDLE STATES OIL COMPANY 
In Receivership 


I wish you would advise me what to do re- 
garding The Middle States Oil reorganization. 
Do you consider I am sending good money 
after bad if I cooperate with the stockholders 
committee ?—L. A. K., Denver, Colo. 

While Middle States Oil holds some 
oil property that appears to have con- 
siderable value, it is so burdened with 
debt that any reorganization plan to 
be formulated will have to provide for 
the raising of a considerable amount 
of new funds. In all probability stock- 
holders will be obliged to invest addi- 
tional money in order to retain their 
interest in the property. There are 
raany legal complications in connec- 
tion with the Middle States Oil receiv- 
ership and for that reason it probably 
will be some time before a reorgani- 
zation plan is made public. In view 
of this situation, it is our opinion that 
you might just as well dispose of your 
stock, for we believe that your funds 
could be used to better advantage else- 
where. We do not believe it is ad- 
visable to co-operate with any of the 
stockholders’ protective committees, 
for in view of the financial status of 
the company it is not likely that these 
committees will be able to accomplish 
much of a constructive nature. 





PRAIRIE OIL & GAS 
To Reduce Par Value to $25 


I have been asked to give my prozy in 
favor of decreasing the par value of my stock 
to $25. This would be all right, ordinarily, 
but I don’t understand why the stock is in- 
creased $10,000,000. It looks to me as if 
they are using the par value decrease to 
draw attention from the expansion of the 
capital liability. In view of the Company’s 
plan to reduce or discontinue dividends I am 
particularly convinced of this.—R. D. S. Eliza- 
beth, N. J 

We see no objection to sending in 
your proxy in favor of decreasing the 
par value of Prairie Oil & Gas stocks 
from $100 to $25 as we believe it is 
a favorable development for stock- 
holders. By reducing the par value 
the market price of the stock will be 
brought down to a figure that will in- 
vite greater participation by the gene- 
ral public and bring about a more ac- 
tive market for the shares. In regard 
to the proposed increase in the capital 
stock from 60 millions to 70 millions, 
the management has stated that five 
millions of this will be made available 
‘or purchase by employees on an easy 
sayment plan and the other five mil- 
ions will be retained in the treasury 
‘or future needs. Under present con- 
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ditions in the oil industry this com- 
pany is obliged to store large quanti- 
ties of oil which cannot be sold to ad- 
vantage at the present time and this 
naturally ties up a large amount of 
working capital and affects the divi- 
dend policy. However, we believe the 
company to have a bright future and 
even should the dividend be tempo- 
rarily reduced under ‘present condi- 
tions we would not regard any such 
action as indicating a fundamental 
weakness. The stock is a good long- 
pull holding. 





ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Current Earnings 


What can you tell me of the Art Metal 
Construction Comrany’s operations this year? 
I have been told they have been losing money 
for the past several months. What is the 
outlook for the stock in the market?—E. P. 
H. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Art Metal Construction Company 
for the quarter ended September 30th, 
1924, reported profits equivalent to 
16 cents a share on its stock. This 
compares with 33 cents a share earned 
in the preceding quarter and 44 cents 
for the first quarter in 1923. For the 
first nine months of 1924 profits were 
equivalent to 93 cents a share. We 
do not believe that the stock is en- 
titled to sell higher than present mar- 
ket levels and favor its sale. 





FEDERAL OIL 
Reorganization Plan Approved 


Please advise me regarding the results 
likely to accrue to Federal Oil stockholders 
from the reorganization? I have had faith 
in this company for a number of years be- 
cause of the character of the directing finan- 
cial interests, but evidently something its 
wrong or Federal would long ago have at- 
tained a real position in the Oil Industry.— 
M. C. W. Newark, N. J. 

Federal Oil Company was able to 
show some profits during the big oil 
boom several years ago but under con- 
ditions as existing recently in the oil 
industry results have been disappoint- 
ing as income from such production 
as the company possesses has not been 
sufficient to cover expenses and de- 
velopment work. The reorganization 
plan, which has been approved by 
stockholders and directors, has placed 
the company on a firmer financial foot- 
ing and it may be able to make a bet- 
ter showing from now on depending 
of course on how successful develop- 
ment work on its property turns out. 
Certain new properties have been ac- 
quired which should increase earnings 
to some extent. 





SIMMS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Earnings Fall Off 


Please give me your opinion of Simms Petro- 
leum? I have been holding the stock and hop- 
ing against hope for a long while. With the 
petroleum industry aprarently turning the cor- 
ner I am wondering if Simms can be counted 
upon to stage a comeback.—M. N. W., Chicago, 
Tu. 


Simms Petroleum has been success- 
ful recently in increasing its produc- 
tion which is now averaging close to 
10,000 barrels a day. For the nine 
months ended September 30th, $2.69 a 
share was earned on the stock but the 
greater part of these earnings were 
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secured in the first six months when 
prices were favorable. In the third 
quarter, only 22 cents a share was 
earned. While conditions surrounding 
the company have improved, this has 
probably been discounted to a large 
degree in the present market price of 
18 which compares with a low this 
year of around 10. As you say, the 
oil industry appears to be gradually 
turning the corner and a reasonably 
optimistic view is warranted. How- 
ever, at present levels even though it 
has just declared an initial dividend 
of 50 cents a share, we feel that 
Simms has rather fully discounted the 
favorable factors in the situation and 
believe if sold now it could be replaced 
later on at lower levels. 





LOEW’S INC. AND ORPHEUM 
CIRCUIT 
Which Is Best? 


I hold 50 shares of Loew’s, Inc., which cost 
me $23 a share, and on which I have been 
urged to take a loss and to switch into 
Orpheum Circuit of which I already hold 10 
shares Please tcll me what you can rcegard- 
ing each company and whether I should make 
the switch-—M. B. M. Schenectady, N. Y. 


From a careful examination of the 
earning power, financial condition and 
future outlook of Loew’s Inc. and Or- 
pheum Circuit, it is our opinion that 
the latter is the more attractive hold- 
ing. However, it is never well to have 
too many eggs in one basket and in- 
stead of switching our Loew’s Inc. to 
Orpheum Circuit we would suggest 
some other stock. Loew’s Inc. earn- 
ings are just about sufficient to cover 
present dividend rate and, as its finan- 
cial condition is not _ particularly 
strong, we do not feel that this divi- 
dend is very well protected. A good 
switch, in our opinion, is Wright Aero- 
nautical, paying $1 per share per an- 
num and selling around 12. 





MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION 
Buying Preferred Stock 


I understand that Motor Wheel Corporation 

is retiring 1,000 shares Of preferred stock 

i is paying above par for it. What effect 

he retiring of the bonds and preferred 

k likely to have upon the value of my 
on sharcs.—E. M. C. atehnere, Md 


Motor Wheel Corporation has been 
following a policy of retiring both its 
bonds and preferred stock in excess of 
sinking-fund requirements. While the 
ompany of course is obliged to use 
up a certain amount of cash in order 
to follow this policy, at the same time 
t reduces the amount of money that 
must be disbursed each year in inter- 
st and preferred dividends, thus in- 
‘reasing the amount available for 
common shareholders. We believe this 
procedure on the part of the company 
» be a sound one and for the ultimate 
venefit of common shareholders. 





HECLA MINING COMPANY 
Large Lead Producer 


Five or six years ago I paid $5.25 a share 
100 shares of Hecla Mining. I do not re- 
ll having seen anything about Hecla in your 

s and assume it is becruse the stock is 
led in on the curb. I seldom see any curb 
tations in my local paper and I do not 
w what position the company is in at the 
sent time. Will you please advise me.—R. 
[ , Emporia, Kans. 


Hecla Mining is one of the largest 
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Short Term Investments 


Offercd subject 8 and che yc in price 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
% Gold Notes 


Due July 1, 1927 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


guarantees principal and interest by endorsement. Principal and 
interest (January 1 and July 1) payable in gold in New York City. 
Price at market, yielding about 4.45% 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, Ltd. 
External 6% Gold Debenture Notes 


. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed by the 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


as to principal and interest. Principal and interest (February 15 
and August 15) payable in gold in New York City. 
Price yielding about 6.25‘: 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY 
First (Closed) Mortg ge 6'»% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Due September 1, 19 
A Sinking Fund sufficient to retire $1,000,000 of these Bonds each 
year, has now reduced issue to $9,000,000. 
Price yielding about 6 60% 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
Head Office: 55 WAut STREET 


Uptown Office: 42Nv StreEET AT Mapison AVENUE 


Offices in more than 50 cities—11,000 miles of 
praate wires to sree you quickly and effectively 











































Get more for your money. Investigate! 


is the regular interest return you can get from your 
money invested in sound first mortgages on homes 
in Miami—fastest growing city in America. 
safe-guarded — collections free—no extra charges 
or fees. 8% allowed on partial payment accounts. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 503 Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
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61 Broadway 


Guaranteed 
Stocks 


as the basis of an 


Investment Fund 
Our current. circular 
discusses this and de- 


scribes a number of 
attractive issues. 


Copy M-14 on request 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone Bowling Green 7040 


Guaranteed Stocks 
Investment Bonds 


New York 




















Community Power 
& Light Company 


First Mortgage 
Collateral Sinking Fund 
62% Gold Bonds, Series “C” 


Due October 1, 1933. 


$3,925,000 First Mortgage Bonds 
outstanding. 


Earning statement for 12 months 
ending September 30, 1924: 


Gross Earnings. . .$1,623,676.19 
Expenses — Taxes 
and Insurance.. 1,009,286.54 


Net Earnings..... $614,389.65 
Annual interest 
charges ....... 260,125.00 


Interest earned 2.36 times. 


We recommend 
these bonds for investment. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 
40 EXCHANGE PLAGE =~ NEW YORK. 

















ad producers in the country with an 
autput close to 50 million pounds. In 
1923, the mine was operated only a 
little more than half the year due to 
cessation of mining after burning of 
the surface equipment in July of that 
year. In spite of this handicap the 
company succeeded in earning $1.05 a 
share. Hecla also produces a consid- 
erable amount of silver, and the higher 
prices prevailing this year for both 
lead and silver have been a favorable 
development and indications are that 
earnings will be considerably in ex- 
cess of 1923 results. Hecla Mining 
has a fairly active market on the New 
York Curb, the present price being 
around 9. Although you have very 
substantial profits on your commit- 
ment, we see no objection to holding 
the stock as the outlook for the com- 
pany appears favorable and it should 
be able to continue a liberal dividend 
policy. 








WHO WAS RIGHT?P 
(Continued from page 98) 








try, playing the game squarely insofar 
as he makes his capital available to 
business enterprise, progress and em- 
ployment, and playing doubly square 
insofar as he refuses to resort to tax- 
exempts as a means of avoiding his 
contribution, as a man of wealth, to 
the tax revenues of the Government. 
His tax, according to a Pittsburgh de- 
spatch to the New York Times of 
October 24th amounted to $1,113,- 
987.85. Along with those of his 
brother, Mr. R. B. Mellon, and a 
nephew, Mr. W. L. Mellon, the Mellon 
payments exceeded $1,700,000. 

On the other hand, we have Senator 
James Couzens, who denies that the 
high surtaxes drive capital out of in- 
dustry and denies that tax-exempt se- 
curities offer an inviting refuge to 
men of wealth of which it is distinctly 
worth their while to avail. 

Mr. Couzens’ fortune is estimated 
at upwards of $30,000,000. He is re- 
puted to be the wealthiest man in the 
U. S. Senate—which includes a num- 
ber of very wealthy men. 

According to a Detroit despatch to 
the Times of October 24th, Mr. Couz- 
ens’ tax return this year was less than 
$6,000. 


Apparently Conclusive Evidence 


This revelation stands, apparently, 
as conclusive evidence of the correct- 
ness of Mr. Mellon’s position. Recog- 
nized long since as one of the brilliant 
financiers, industrialists and _ states- 
men of this country, the incident adds 
another proof of the soundness of his 
mental processes and the accuracy of 
his logic. 

More emphatically than ever before 
has the unwisdom of the present tax 
law been demonstrated. More emphati- 
cally than ever before has the need 
been revealed for tax reform. 











Jordan Motor 


Descriptive Circular 
upon request 


NOYES & JACKSON 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


42 Broadway 208 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 



































Stocks Bonds 


Our facilities enable us to 
handle transactions for the 
large and smail investor. 


We invite correspondence on 
any securities—listed or un- 
listed. 


Specialists in Ohio Securities 


Worthington, 
Murfey 
& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


Guardian Bldg., Cleveland 
Branch Office: Akron, O. 
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Two distinguishing characteristics of 





the first mortgage bond issues we orig- 
inate are the fundamental safety and 
the attractiveness of the interest rate. 


Write for Booklet D1337 


614% First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Gold Bonds 


ederal Bond & 
Mortgage Company 


Federal Bond & Mortgage Building, Detroit 


In the 


(1337) 











THE RADIO CRAZE 
(Continued from page 97) 








xed assets of most radio companies 
ontribute but a relatively small per- 
entage to the actual value of such 
tocks and working capital is likewise 
iuch too small to add materially to 
juities (the accompanying table con- 
incingly proves this), which are thus 
irgely determined by the security of 
atents and ability to make these pat- 
nts yield returns commensurate with 
roing market quotations of the issued 
‘curities. 
It may be that, in due course, these 
atents and good-will items will, like 
hose of the chain stores, provide the 
‘quisite pulling power. That the pub- 
ec has sublime faith in such an even- 
iality would seem to be indicated by 
e avidity with which it has been 
sorbing all new offerings. Since the 
ginning of the year ten of the minor 
idio companies, which we have classi- 
ed as types (1) to (5) inclusive, have 
fered stock to the public and in nine 
these instances the shares are sell- 
g well above the initial offering price 
in a number of cases they have ad- 
inced smartly immediately after re- 
ase by the underwriting syndicates— 
hile all are said to have been over- 
bseribed from two to seventy times! 
The market movements executed in 
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this striking fashion have manifestly 
been accomplished in spite of the fact 
that earning power is unknown, has 
merely been estimated or else with 
startlingly few exceptions, has yet to 
be tested under all the phases of good, 
bad and indifferent business condi- 
tions; for it will be remembered that 
the industry as a commercial identity, 
is still-in its infancy—it has passed 
through no fire of depression. 

With no intention to question the 
ability and good faith of the manage- 
ments of these companies or to inti- 
mate that they will fail to make good 
nor to disparage the growth and prog- 
ress so far recorded, it cannot be too 
forcibly stated that the buyer of ra- 
dio stocks, particularly the more re- 
cent issues, is making no serious at- 
tempt at real analysis or investiga- 
tion—the opportunity is, in fact, not 
afforded him by several of the pro- 
spectuses accompanying the offerings 
which are notably silent in respect to 
information touching upon assets and 
liabilities or current earnings. It is, 
therefore, a fair assumption that the 
sole reason for considering such com- 
mitments is that he has been bitten 
by another “radio bug,” of a species 
entirely distinct from the one that in- 
duces the “itch for distance” common 
to the career of radio fans at one time 
or another. 

The term “radio craze,” once applied 
to the eager manifestation of public 
interest in radio as a new diversion, 


by those who viewed the infant indus- 
try as a mere fad, may no longer be 
fairly applied in this sense—but no 
more apt descriptive title could be 
given to the excited demand for new 
and untried speculative securities 
which, in the past few months, has 
carried them to levels out of propor- 
tion to known facts having to do with 
earning power and intrinsic values. 
Clearly a situation now exists where 
hope may be said to have dethroned 
logic. 

Once a speculative movement gath- 
ers momentum, there is no means of 
knowing where it’ may stop, but at the 
risk of garnering a few points in 
speculative profits or passing up some 
opportunities in meritorious issues, it 
would seem the part of wisdom to let 
radio stocks severely alone at this 
point. When the demand for specu- 
lations reaches the proportions of a 
craze, it is time to turn cautiously con- 
servative and let the other fellow do 
the venturing. 

For those who are seeking an open- 
ing to participate in the future possi- 
bilities of radio, the stocks of the well 
established electrical equipment com- 
panies, to which reference has pre- 
viously been made, offer decidedly 
more definite prospects. These have 
an added appeal in that all afford a 
reasonably certain income return 
which is not likely to be disturbed by 
the most unlooked-for revolution in 
the radio field. 
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KIDDER PEABODY & Co | UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
3 . | (IN ORDER OF PREFERENCE) 
Established 1865 | POWER COMPANIES 
I t- 
WEW YORK BOSTON ment Bid Asked 
k ow 
17 Wall St. 115 Devonshire St. Grade Price pales vats 
45 East 42d 2 Indiana Power Co. 7348, 1941.........cccccccccccccccess B.. 103 105 7.00 
4 St. 16 Berkeley St. Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946..........eseeeeees B.. 95% 97 6.25 
PR Tennessee Power Co. Ist 5s, 1962........0.eeeeees mececes A 89% 91 5.40 
OVIDENCE Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 1941...... Ceccceccoc@ceoese A 95% 96% 5.30 
10 Weybosset St. Alabama Power Co. Ist 58, 1946............000000- paaeeel A. 95% 96% 65.25 
New Jersey Power & Lighr Ist 5s, 1936............-.s0e+- B. 9214 93% 5.75 
Parr Shoals Power Co. Ist 5s, 1958.........ccccscccccees B.. 91% 93 5.50 
G B Nebraska Power Corp. Ist 6s, 1949. ............-cemeeees: A. 96% 97% 5.20 
overnment on s Appalachian Power Co, 7s, 1936 (Non-Callable)........... B.. 105 106 6.30 
Commonwealth Edison Co, Ist 5s, 1954.............2005- A.. 98% 98% 5.10 
| t s,° Union Elec. Light & Power Co. Ist 5s, 1933............. A.. 97 98 5.25 
nvestment ecurities Idaho Power Co. 60, 1947............cscscsceseee neat A.. 98 93% 5.50 
Texas Power & Light Co. Ist 5s, 1987........ceeeeeeceees B.. 96% 9614 5.35 
F } E h Pe.’ Werth Power & Lists Ga, 2668... cccccccccececceces A.. 99% 100 5.00 
oreign xc ange Central Ga. Power Co. Ist Ge, 1988. ......ccccccccccccces B.. 93% 9414 5.65 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933..........+++-- A.. 98 99% 5.05 
Lett f C dit Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962........ Seoecceccess A.. 97% 98% 5.10 
ers 0 re I Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938............+- geescch.. @& 100 5.00 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935. .........seecceeees: A. 99 100 5.00 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950........... A.. 105% 1064 5.55 
. Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 58, 1986............... A 98% 99% 5.05 
Investment Circular Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952.........+eceeeeeceeeeees A.. 98% 99% 6.20 
on request a Western Pee Ge, BA, Bi cc cn ccscstcocss pesnens A. 9514 9554 5.35 
ississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951.............+. aeeonne A. 9634 97% 5.25 
North Carolina Public Service Ist 5s, 1934.......... «+. B.. 88% $1 6.20 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934..........20020+0+- A.. 100% 102 4.75 
Correspondent of 
BARING BROTHERS & C0 LTD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
“3 . Witenington Gas Co. Ga, 2100B.....0...0c.ccccceccccccees :. 2 89 5.80 
LONDON Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962........ B.. 75% 76% 6.70 
Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 6s, 1960................ Geeeees A.. 92 95 5.30 
Western United Gas & Elec. Gen. 6s, 1950.............-. B.. 99 101 5.90 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 5s, 1955. ........seeeeeceeess B.. 838 85 5.90 
Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1958..........-+e000+- B.. 83% 84% 6.15 
United Light & Railways 6s, 1952...... ecccceccoccceseoes B.. 96 97 6.20 
Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930. ........e-seeeeeeeeess B.. 96% 97% 5.65 
Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1939... .....ccecceecsees @cecece A.. 102 104 5.70 
e Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940.........cccccecccccces: B.. 95 96% 5.25 
onvertl e Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949. ........ccecceeeceess A.. 96% 97% 5.20 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1952............+e00+ eeecens B.. 98 94 5.40 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 7%4s, 1941..........- B.. 103 105 6.95 
United Light & Railway 5s, 1932............+. sence eae 941, 5.85 
on ~ Houston Light & Power ist 5s, 1081........ eocccccccces B.. 99% 100 5.00 
Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946..... eccccecces B.. 109 110% 6.10 
TRACTION COMPANIES 
Prospects for the next 
four years look ding! Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954........... B.. 84 86 6.15 
years 100K exceedingly Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928........ B.. 95% 96% 6.20 
bright. It is possible for Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926..........+.++++- B.. 98 100 6.85 
h e Sam Knoxville Railuay & Light 5s, 1946. .......seeeeeeeeeeees: c.. 88 90 5.80 
the investor to participate Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932...... siesediawnrens B.. 94% 96 5.60 
in this rosperit without Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951...... ecccccccccecs C.. 76% 77% 6.80 
l - P P y x Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1958........+eeeeeeeeeees: oo. @& 94 5.40 
speculating. By purchasing Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945..... Silane Teas a 75 7.20 
Convertible Bonds he shares Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1046.......ccceeeeceeees c.. 63 57 9.80 
in any advance in the stock HOLDING COMPANIES 
market and at the i 
* - ans me American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016............++- B.. 94 95% 6.30 
retains his secure position Standard Gas & Electric Co, 6s, 1985........ ecccccccccces C.. 92 95 6.65 
as a bondhol ‘ Virginia Power Co. Ist 58, 1942. ........-.seeeeeeseeeeees B.. 86% 87% 6.20 
der Public Service Co. (North IL) 5348, 1962...........00.. B.. 94% 95% 5.80 
W . f - General Gas & Electric s. f. 78, 1958. .......-ssceeeeeeeess B.. 98 103 6.75 
rite for our list of care- American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014.........-.. cenvenddened B.. 95 95% 6.30 
fully selected convertible Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940......... erevcccvcccccceees A.. 108 108% = 7.10 
bonsie Jersey Central Power & Light Ist 6s, 1948............ B.. 100% 101% 6.35 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936............. A.. 96% 97% 5.20 
Houston Home Telephone Ist 5s, 1985..........+e+0-++- A.. 97 99 5.05 
Chesapeake & P. Tel. Co (Va.) Ist 5s, 1943......... A. 97% 98 5.15 
ROGER B.WAILLIAMSJR.& © Ohio State Telephone Co. Ref. 5s, 1944............ eccces A.. 97% 9814 5.10 
Tel & Tel. Collateral Trust GEER. coccccssoses A 100 1 
Investment Bonds wae os a —= & 
67 Wall St. New York * Yield computed at the asked price. 
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SEPTEMBER RAILROAD 
EARNINGS SHOW MARKED 
IMPROVEMENT 


(Continued from page 108) 








earn their dividends with a fair mar- 
gin and in view of the better outlook 
their present dividends should be main- 
tained. St. Paul made the poorest 
showing, and even allowing for con- 
siderable improvement may not fully 
earn fixed charges this year. The se- 
curities of this road remain in a very 
speculative position. 

Among the railroads which will do 
exceptionally well this year are St. 
Louis-San Francisco, Missouri Pacific, 
Vissouri-Kansas-Texas, Southern Rail- 
vay, Illinois Central, Seaboard Air 
Line and Chesapeake & Ohio. 


While there is no question that 
the railroads, considering the circum- 
stances, have done exceedingly well 
this year, the fact should not be lost 
sight of that railroad securities as a 
whole have enjoyed a very extensive 
advance in the market. At present 
relatively high levels the favorable 
factors in the situation have already 
been discounted to a considerable de- 
ree. 





BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
(Continued from page 111) 





reased revenue, there is better oppor- 
inity of price appreciation in the 
Goodrich issue at ruling quotations. 
‘he Goodrich Company has demon- 
trated its ability during the past year 
severe depression in the rubber 
nd tire industry to earn its interest 
harges by a substantial margin and 
e bonds at present levels are en- 
tled to investment consideration. 
Another exchange which we recom- 
end is that subscribers dispose of 
heir Wheeling & Lake Erie Consoli- 
lated 4s, which have had a very sub- 
tantial advance since being in the 
‘ond Buyers’ Guide, and reinvest pro- 
eeds in International Great Northern 
\djustment 6s. Interest is now being 
aid at the rate of only 49% on these 
onds, but the outlook is such as to 
arrant anticipation that higher pay- 
ents will ultimately be made, which 
ll be reflected in better prices for 
» issue. 
We see no reason to change the 
ews previously expressed in these 
lumns. Although the situation con- 
fronting holders of high-grade bonds 
a little more favorable due to the 
utlook for tax reduction next year, 
the best opportunities still lie among 
the middle-grade and _ speculative 
issues, which are carefully selected, 
and which are well protected by equi- 
ties and earning powers of the com- 
panies, 
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Dated May 1, 1923 
Coupon’ Bonds. 


Denomination 
payable in New York. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





1 





Value Taxable Property 
Assessed Valuation .......... - 
Total Bonded Debt (including this issue) 


Population, 3,800 


> 120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Legal Investment for New York State Savings Banks & Trust Funds 
Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Town of Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


412% School District Bonds 
Due May 1, 1931 to 1950 Incl. 


Principal and _ interest 


jadeatae 4 $2,900,000 


1,715,071 
198,000 


Legality approved by John C. Thomson, Esq., New York. 


Mount Morris, in Livingston County, is situated in the Genesee River 
Valley, famous for its farming and fruit products. 
by the Pennsylvania, D., L. & W. and Erie Railroads. It is an impor- 
tant canning center and also has several prosperous knitting industries. 


Prices to yield 4.10% to 4.15% 


Further particulars upon request jor Circular M. G.-206 


, Gordon 
a tas 2. _— Ss 
Brando cima Boy, 


The Town is served 


Waddell 











Union Bank Bldg. 








| Which Are the Best 
_ Radio Securities Today 
—and Why? 


Send for our Special Letter M. 


H.S. EDWARDS & Co. 


| Investment Securities 


Pittsburgh, Pa. | 




















Radio Stocks 


We have just issued a circular containing 
latest available information about ten radio 
stocks actively traded in on New York 
Curb Market Copy will be mailed on 
request for circular W 


ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street 








New York 











COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 


on investments in monthly payments or 


Safety; Real Estate Se 


curity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 


Oklahoma 
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DADE EASY 
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U: 'S* National Certificate 


66 On hased for 


This free book tell S 
how have 
secured financial 


independence 


7 
millions 





Ent $B, 


You can now purchase $1000 Certificates of the 
U.S. NATIONAL Buildingand Loan Association on 
the monthly payment plan. These Certificates are 
secured by mortgages on Philadelphia real estate and 
are issue ~ | under State Banking Supervision. 
You pay $5 a month for 132 months—total $660. 
When lust payment is made you receive $1000 cash 
for your certificate, a profit of $340. Your money 
earned 9'5°% interest. You can also purchase— 
$2,000 Certificates for $1320 at $10 mo. for 132 mos. 
$5,000 Certificates for $3300 at $25 mo. for 132 mos. 
$10,000 Certificates for $6600 at $50 mo. for 132 mos. 
SAVINGS BANK SAFETY 
U. 8S. NATIONAL Building and Loan is a mutual 
sav ings association, chartered by the State of Penn- 
sylvania, operating on a 90 year old plan that is be- 
ing successfully used by over 7 million people. 
YOUR MONEY BACK ANYTIME 
You may stop payments anytime and withdraw 
your — in full, plusinterest earned, on demand. 
REE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Full pon. of investment plan given in free book- 
let No. 12, “Financial Independence Made Fasy.” 
WRITE TODAY for your copy of this book. 


U. S. NATIONAL 74400 fition 


U.S. NATIONAL BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
























TRACTION 
TA LKS—No. 1 


Traffic 


For the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1924, the various subway, 
elevated and surface lines of 
Greater New York carried a 
total of 2,672,940,319 fare 
passengers. Forty per cent of 
this traffic, more than a billion 
passengers, rode on the surface 
lines. The surface cars are 
carrying more people than 
ever before in their history. 
They have never been as in- 
dispensable to New York City 
as they are today. 


W™ Carnegie Ewen 


Specialist in 
New York City TRACTIONS 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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N. Y. Times 
N.Y. Times Dow, Jones Avgs. ——50 Stocks ——\ 
40Bonds 20Indus. 20Rails High Low Sales 
Thursday, Oct. 30... 81.15 103.00 88.90 94.44 93.72 679,608 
Friday, October 31.. 81.19 104.06 89.28 94.98 93.98 1,038,608 
Saturday, Nov. 1... 81.27 104.17 89.36 95.14 94.60 460,996 
Monday, Nov. 38..... 81.28 103.89 89.53 95.30 94.32 867,670 
Tuesday, Nov. 4.... ELECT ON DAY 
Wednesday, Nov. 5.. 81.47 105.11 90.80 96.45 94.77 1,823,121 
Thursday, Nov. 6... 81.59 104.06 91.23 96.48 95.12 1,643,014 
Friday, Nov. 7..... 81.96 104.86 93.40 97.13 95.29 2,336,160 
Saturday, Nov. 8.... 82.00 105.53 94.10 98.17 97.23 1,388,105 
Monday, Nov. 10.... 81.93 105.91 93.55 98.53 97.21 2,226,220 
Tuesday, Nov. 11... 82.01 107.58 94.32 99.23 97.54 2,258,399 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. 81.89 108.14 93.63 99.91 98.17 2,303,435 
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Trust Guaranteed Bonds 
The Pertect Real Estate Security 


Safe-guarded not only before the 
“Selling Point” by every means 
known to Safety and Conservatism, 
but after the “Selling Point,” and 
throughout the entire life of the 
bond as wel insurance of the 
payment of principal and interest. 
You can eliminate the “Risk’’— 
take the “If out of the Future, 
and insure your income, without 
impairing yield — with TRUST 
GUARANTEED BONDS. 


Denominations:— 
$1,000.00—$500.00—$100.00 
Convenient to purchase — 


Safe to own 


There is a TRUST GUARANTEED 
BOND-Dealer near you. Call on 
him or write to us. Ask for 


booklet “‘H.” 


The Securities Guaranterd 
Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch and Associate Dealers in prin- 
cipal cities of rs East and Middle 
est. 























Stocks, Bonds, 
Cotton, Grain, Provisions, 
Insurance Stocks 
of All Companies 





Direct private wires 


East and West 


Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., 


circular sent on request. 


CHARLES SINCERE & CO. 
231 So. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


Members 


—— 


faved oases. ty 


New York Stock Earchanae 
Chicago Stock Erchanae 
Chicago Board of Trade 














HYDRO-ELECTRIC ISSUES 
AS A REFUGE FOR 
INVESTORS 


(Continued from page 113) 








since all tie-ups are made over its 
lines, due to strategic position in the 
system. 

Still another prominent hydro-elec- 
tric producing and distributing com- 
pany deserving favorable mention is 
the Southern Public Utilities Com- 
pany serving the Piedmont section of 
North and South Carolina. Its gen- 
erating stations have a total installed 
capacity of approximately 100,000 
horse-power, of which 99% is hydro- 
electric. One of these stations is 
leased to another organization which 
in turn sells power to the Southern 
Public Utilities Company under con- 
tract. Such an arrangement insures 
an adequate power supply sufficient 
for a number of years which, coupled 
with a steady growth in demand, 
should mean continued profitable oper- 
ations. 


Investment Position 


Without a doubt, there is no justi- 
fication for hydro-electric securities 
as a class receiving more favorable 
consideration than those of companies 
that generate by steam. On the other 
hand, if one purchases the securities 
of really well situated hydro-electric 
companies, he could scarcely wish for 
a better type of investment. 

The hydro-electric companies of the 
better class have uniformly stable 
earnings due to the fact that operat- 
ing costs fluctuate in small degree 
since there is no need of fuel. They 
also have the advantage of very small 
labor costs. In fact, a plant of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
which is now in operation requires 
scarcely any human attention whatso- 
ever, although it develops a total of 
12,000,000 kilowatt hours a_ year. 
Automatic machinery has been in- 
stalled which makes it possible for 
one man to care for three plants sep- 
arated by a distance of several miles. 

These low operating expenses are a 
decided advantage in many cases, and 
particularly so when fuel oil and coal 
are selling at very high levels, but the 
other factors already mentioned should 
also be taken into consideration in se- 
lecting hydro-electric securities. They 
are not a refuge for investors except 
in those relatively few instances where 
all important conditions are favorable. 
We give herewith a list of some of the 
more attractive hydro-electric issues 
for investment. 








For articles to appear 
in the next issue 
see page 87 











A STUDENT 
ot the MARKET? 


Of course you are,or_ this 
Magazine wouldn’t interest you. 


Well, then you know that there is 
always something to learn. And 
you know that the right sort of 
study is bound to bear fruit—in 
greater earning power. To that 
end is dedicated 


Buying 


for the 


Long Pull 


By 
JOHN R. SPEARS 


—a book that shows, practically, 
how you may eliminate the hazard 
of investment—how you can have 
reasonable assurance of safety 
and profit for every investment 
you make. 


After a brief and invaluable 
historical sketch of the Swing 
of the Market from 1893 to 
1914, the general headings 
are: Bull Markets and the 
Time to Sell; The Choice of 
Securities; The Story of Two 
Bull Markets; Manipulating 
the Markets; The Odd-Lot 
Buyer. 


The working knowledge con- 
tained in “Buying for the Long 
Pull” should be worth a great 
deal of actual money to you. If 
you think not, simply return the 
book to us and consider the inci- 
dent closed. 


SEND NO MONEY— 


Fill in the enclosed coupon for a 
5-day Free Examination the 
book, handsomely bound, and con- 
taining over 200 pages, will be 


immediately forwarded to you. 
if you decide that it is not just 
what you want, return it to us 
without further obligation. 


FREE—S DAY EXAMINATION COUPON 


The Gregg Publishing Co., 
20 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of BUY- 
ING FOR THE LONG PULL for five days’ 
free examination At the end of that time I 
shall either return the book or send you $2.00 


Name . 


Street and No 


City 


State 
M W 8 11-22 
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Carried 


on 


Conservative 


Margin 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


| 25 Broad St. 


New York 























Bank Stocks 


Trust Company 


Bankers Capital 
Corporation 


41 East 42nd Street 


Telephone Vanderbilt 1155 





Stocks 


New York 
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IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


Aeolian Co. pfd. (7)... 73 — 88 Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4)105 —112 
Aeolian Weber ........ 10 — 14 Pierce, Butler & Pierce 

Aeolian Weber pfd. (7). 60 — 65 BR eee ncaa ewan ed 100 —100 
Allied Packers ......... 9%— 11 Me ee a 86 — 91 

Ser 20 — 23 Poole Engin’g (Maryland: 

a, eer 48 — 50 = ee eee 15 — 19 
American Arch (5P)... 97 —100 Se ee 14 —17 
American Book Co. (7).111 —115 Purity Baking Co. (3).. 60 — 65 
Amer. Cyanamid (P)... 90 — 94 Richmond Radiator Co.. 17 — 20 

| ea 77 — 78 a SUE ee ee 85 — 90 
Amer. Thread pf. (5%). 3%— 4 Royal Baking Powder (8)145 —150 
Atlas Portland Ce- EE eieiree foe ahaa 99 —101 

fl aaa 100 —.. Safety Car H. & L. (8).108 —110 
Babcock & Wilcox (7)..137 —140 Savannah Sugar (6) .. 60 — 65 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler: , 2. are . 80 — 85 

bot Pome CT) Gis in esc 101 —.. Sheffield Farms (6) ....120 — .. 

Sad Pid. (7) G...... 92 —.. oe Me san eankans ..938 — 96 
Borden Co. (8).......,. 130 —132 Singer Mfg. Co. (7)....194 —198 

eae 108 —.. Singer, Ltd. (England). 4 — 4% 
a > ae 94 — 98 Superheater Co. (K)...117%2—119% 

a MEE ionoueedew 100 — Technicolor, Inc. ....... 5%— 6% 
Burden Iron part. pfd. Thompson-Starrett (4).. 70 —.. 

I risbslna ie caaaicet ae Soe ee 100 —102 United Bakeries ....124 —127 
Celluloid Co. (4)....... 53 — 56 I eee re 106 —110 

ae 95 —100 U. S. Trucking A....... gs —.. 
Congoleum Co. pfd. (7) .101%2—103 i Nees eee ae ee 
Crocker Wheeler ...... 25 — 32 ease ree ees 31 —.. 

a | ere 74—.. Victor Talking Mach.(8)130 —136 
Eisemann Mag. pfd. (7). 40 — 47 Ward Baking Pfd....... 93 — 95 
Franklin Rwy. S. ....... 883 — 87 Ward Baking “A” ..... 122 —127 
Ide (Geo. P.) & Co., Inc... 7 — 9 Ward Baking “B” ..... 385s— 39 

ee 72 — 76 White Rock (K) ....... 15 — 16 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8)..145 —155 on ee, OOP ocsnnws 75 — 78 
Ingersoll Rand (8P)....245 —255 Ist Pfd. (7) ......... 94 — 97 
Johns-Manville, Inc. (3P)113 — .. Yale & Towne (4P) .... 67 — 68 
eee 20 — 25 

I nc Sep stern cairn 50 — 55 *Dividend rates in dollars per share 

os. 2 re 85 — 90 designated in parentheses. 
Lehigh Portland Cement A—In arrears 7%. 

Sr Sandan saniew Sacked 61 — 63 B—Arrears of 26% being dis- 
McCall Corp’n ........ 78 — 8l charged at rate of 79% annually in 
ED SSS 120 —125 addition to regular dividend rate. 
National Fuel Gas (5P).110 —112 G—Guaranteed as to principal and 
Nat’l Licorice Co. (5P).. 70° — 80 dividend by Amer. Type Founders. 
i a ree 80 — 90 K—Dividend rate on this stock not 

New Jersey Zinc (8P)..173 —177 established. 
Niles-Bement-Pond ..... 22 — 28 P—Plus Extras. 
a We d.vaeacs waa — 75 x—Ex-Dividend. 
ee 
stocks reduce the operating cost of steam 


were active and strong during 

the fortnight. Among the fea- 
tures were Singer Mfg., which sold 
at a new high above 195; New Jer- 
sey Zinc, which rose 15 points; Super- 
heater, which reached 119, and the 
Allied Packers issues. 

Superheater Co. Strength in Su- 
perheater was a reflection of the 
small floating supply of the issue in 
the face of the renewed investment 
demand. The current price compares 
with level of 135 reached early in 
1924. During the year thus far, the 
company has paid $11.50 per share 
in dividends, so that purchasers at 
the year’s high have had a yield of 
about 8.50%. The Superheater Co. 
manufactures apparatus designed to 
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locomotives, and in the recent years 
of railroad rehabilitation, with econ 
omy of operation the chief objective, 
its field has been enlarged. The com 
pany closed 1923 in a strong finan- 
cial position, reflected in the follow- 
ing Current Assets: 


In Millions 
of Dollars 
9 


Bond Investments .......... 8 
PG Oe Se Oe Kove nwees 6 
PS ie eee eee 3.3 
FPPC errr rrr m 
RN io re a ota aie are at 2.0 
14.8 


Against these, the books of Decem- 
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ber 31 showed Accounts, Taxes and 
Dividends Payable, in round numbers, 
of 3.6 millions, giving the corporation 
net quick assets of more than 11 mil- 
lions. Earning power of the company 
is indicated by the foregoing figures, 
also by the report that its Tax Re- 
turn for 1923 exceeded $680,000. It 
has no funded debt and the capital 
stock continues to rank high among 
the spec-vestments of the Over-the- 
Counter list. 

U. S. Trucking. Analysis of U. S. 
Trucking, published here two issues 
ago, was followed by what seems to 
he complete withdrawal of offerings. 





MAKING SURE 
(Continued from page 125) 





this idea in mind, I should advise that 
vou increase your life insurance now 
vy, say, $5,000, since by so doing you 
would obtain the benefit of the lower 
premium at your present age, rather 
han paying a higher premium later on. 
A policy on the 30-Payment Life 
lan costs but little more than one on 
the Ordinary Life plan; yet, if taken 
it your present age of 32, you would 
e free from further premium pay- 
vents in your 62nd year, and these 
premiums would be payable during the 
uctive years of life, when your income 
would normally be rising to its peak. 
in the participating plan, a 30-Pay- 
vent Life policy at age 32 calls for 
premium of about $27.60 per $1,000. 

a non-participating company, the 
ite is $20.77. 





LETTERS FROM A CORPO. 
RATION PRESIDENT 
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advertising confusion, and people 
tune in on very good entertain- 
nts. The artists are paid, and the 
ople in charge of entertainments are 
illy doing very good work. There- 
re, I feel that our experience in En- 
ind is worth about five years of 
essing on the future in America. 
Now, we are positive that the effect 
the radio in England is beneficial. 
e Gramophone Company, Ltd., En- 
ind, which is a part of the Victor 
up of companies, is doing the best 
siness in its history. Therefore, I 
nk that I can safely say that when- 
r the radio confusion of America 
gets straightened out, the effect will 
highly beneficial to the Victor Com- 
pany. People hear an artist on the 
radio, and that induces them to buy 
other records by the same artist. They 
realize the benefit of music in the 
home when they put in a radio, but as 
t radio does not satisfy the full 
musical demand, they are quite likely 
to buy a talking machine because with 
the talking machine you can get what 
you want when you want it. 
ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON. 
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An Income of Over 7% Protected 
by Unusual Safeguards 


An investment in Cities Service Company Preferred Stock, 
at its present price, will yield an income of over 7%. This 
security is protected by unusually wide margins of safety as 
to both assets and earnings. 


Total assets of more than $491,000,000 contain equities of 
$250 for each share of Cities Service Preferred Stock (par 
value $100) outstanding. 


During the last 13 years the Company has earned $97,000,000 
more than the amount required to pay its Preferred dividends 


for this entire period. Net earnings are at present about 
three times as much as Preferred dividend requirements. 


Send for circular P-18 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 





60 WALL ST)\\2——"\ // NEW YoRK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Over 41% 


of all bank and financial advertising appearing in the six newspapers 
of Los Angeles during October, 1924, was printed by the Los An- 
geles Times. 

The Times carried 9,629 inches, against 7,773 inches for all three 
afternoon newspapers combined, and 5,715 for both other morning 
newspapers combined. 

Leadership in bank and financial advertising indicates the tre- 
mendous purchasing power of the Los Angeles Times’ home-delivered 
circulation, but it by no means expresses the full and overwhelming 
dominance of this great California morning newspaper. In twenty 
other major classes of advertising, including want ads, the Los Angeles 
Times during October, 1924, exceeded all other local newspapers. 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
360 N. Michigan Avenue 225 Fifth Avenue 



















































































The Service 
Service Report 


1.—An eight to ten-page service report issued 
every Tuesday—by air mail if desired. 
Colorgraphs 
2.—The Richard D. Wyckoff colorgraphs of 
Business, Money, Credit and Securities. 
Technical Position 
3.—The technical position for traders, showing 
what and when to buy and sell. 
Investment Indicator 


4.—The Investment Indicator, showing the in- 
vestment position of leading stocks and 
telling you what to do. 


Income and Profit R 
5.—From two to four recommendations each 


week of bonds and high grade preferred 
stocks, with possibilities for market profit. 





Bonds for Income Only 


6.—Each week one high grade standard bond is 
recommended for income only. 


A Thorough Survey of Industry 
7.—A brief but thorough survey of the various 
fields of industry and finance. 


Replies by Mail or Wire 
8.—Prompt replies to inquiries for opinions 
regarding a reasonable number of listed 
securities (limited to 12 issues in one com- 
munication) —or the standing of your broker. 


Summary of Advices by Wire 


9—Without additional charge, a summary of 
regular and special technical advices sent 
collect by night or day letter or in code. 


A Special Wire or Letter 


10.—A special wire or letter when any important 
change is foreseen in the technical position. 





















INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


















New Opportunities 
for Market Profits 


The Investment and Business Service advices are a 
necessity for the man who buys and sells securities, 
whether for income, for income and profit or simply 
for trading gain. They are an essential for the 
man who wishes to obtain the full benefit of the 
new opportunities now opening up for trading profit. 


The three fundamentals of profitable security opera- 
tions are: Knowing when to buy, what to buy, 


and when to sell. 
Haphazard selec- 
tion is only guess 
work. 


We obtain results 
because of the 
thoroughness of 
our work and the 
intentness with 
which we scruti- 
nize every de- 
velopment and 
analyze every 
factor that in- 
fluences security 
values. 


Put Your Trading 
and Investing on 
a Business Basis. 


Enter your subscrip- 
tion today and re- 
ceive a wire advis- 
ing you what position 
to take, and what ten 
stocks to buy or sell. 
Fill out the coupon 
and mail today. 


|——— MAIL THIS SPECIAL SIX MONTHS TRIAL COUPON TODAY: ~— — 


Wire 1 enclose herewith check for $75 to cover my test subscription to the 
Investment and Business Forecast for six months. 


Service 

Wanted? PEN nn. cect sccancecoceseesesosecseoseos 

CD Yes Sevect and Ne. .cccccccccccccccccsscccs 

© Ne GD cocrcccccccececsceeceoeeesoeeeese 

Nov. 22 © Wire me collect when to take a position, naming ten stocks. 
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THE FARMERS ARE COM- 
ING TO TOWN! 


(Continued from page 103) 








cess of its merchandising business 
without any thought of the producers. 
But, even, though there has not yet 
been time enough for the farmers to 
raise funds sufficient to complete the 
contracted purchase of the properties, 
the general policy of the company is 
firmly in the hands of an_all-farmer 
board of directors, and its enormous 
operations have been emphatically in 
the direction of shaping the market 
and all the processes of collection 
transport and shipment of grain in the 
general interest of the producer. 

That does not mean that the Com 
pany has deliberately paid higher 
prices to its members or non-membe! 
patrons just for the pleasure of giving 
them more money than the going mar 
ket. price. It means that it has beer 
directed on the theory that every mil 
that can be saved in the distributior 
of grain is a mill in the farmer’ 
pocket and that every manipulation o 
strategy of the markefs that raises th: 
general price level is all to the good o! 
the farmer and can not be to the in 
jury of his company; for the farmer: 
have taken good care to see to it that 
their company shall not speculate, 
neither it nor its officers nor employees 
The Grain Marketing Co. is purely a 
merchandising company; it buys ac 
tual grain for the purpose of selling 
it at as good a price as possible and 
with all possible economy. Alterations 
in price levels, therefore, mean noth- 
ing to it. It can operate on one price 
level as well as on another; so, if it 
can handle its immense volume of 
grain in such a manner as to raise the 
general price level, it helps farmers as 
such without hurting them as mem- 


bers. 


What the Board of Trade Would Like 
to Know 


The commission men on the Board 
of Trade are wondering where they 
disembark in competition with a com- 
pany that seeks to buy directly from 
the farmers, its own members, paying 
them the market price, at the lowest 
possible handling charges,—all profi‘s 
ultimately getting back into the pock- 
ets of members. Does this mean that 
if the Grain Marketing Co., or a nuri- 
ber of similar co-operatives, shoud 
grow large enough to constitute the 
whole market the exchanges would no 
longer have a reason for being? At 
present, owing to its inability to get 
all the grain that it can handle direct- 
ly from producers the Company is 
transacting most of its buying busi- 
ness with commission men. But even 
so it makes them uncomfortable to 
think what may be on the way and 
how much they may be dependent on 
the patronage of a single company 
whose farmer directors consider them 
an ultimate nuisance. 
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Another ominous sign to the commis- 
sion men is that the new company has 
not been discriminated against by the 
banks. Cooperative though it is in 
principle it has had the customary 
lines of credit. 

The plan of the Grain Marketing 
Company has a very strong appeal, 
superficially at least, to farmers as 
investors. The membership stock at a 
dollar a share is the sole voting stock, 
but yields little capital, there being 
only a million shares. It is propsed 
to raise the rest of the $26,000,000 
capital by selling preferred stock— 
eight per cent cumulative—to members 
and members only, and they must be 
agricultural producers. Out of the 
proceeds of the preferred stock the 
vending companies are to be paid for 
their properties, and the operating 
capital provided. I am informed that 
the past experience of the vending 
companies and the operations of the 
Grain Marketing Co. thus far indicate 
that the dividend promise will be met 
—at least this year. 

There is a strong inducement for 
members to buy this stock, because so 
long as they do not take enough of it 
to retire the former ownership it will 
be enjoying the earnings in proportion 
to its residuary interest in the prop- 
erties. The so-called patronage divi- 
dends will be available only after the 
preferred dividends are met. When 
the members own all the stock they will 
get all the earnings either as holders 
of preferred stock or participants ac- 
cording to the volume of business they 
have given the Company in its earn- 
ings. Aide from this fact an 8 per 
cent dividend in their own department 
of economic activity will be very allur- 
ing to farmers (who are always reluc- 
tant to place their funds outside of the 
domain of agriculture) there will be 
the impelling group betterment motive 
of influential participation in the set- 
ting of prices for grain through 
strengthening of selling power. 


Who Are “Producers?” 


The meaning placed on the word 
“producer” is rather liberal, and al- 
most anyone who owns or partly owns 
producing land can qualify. This lib- 
erality will make it possible for thou- 
sands of rural bankers, merchants and 
professional men to invest in the pre- 
ferred stock. Should the new com- 
pany succeed its success may there- 
fore result in some considerable diver- 
sion of rural investments from their 
accustomed channels. This opens up a 
vista of something of a revolution in 
the financing of the communications 
between city and country. Hitherto 
the city has directed all such financing 
and has absorbed immense sums from 
the country for other purposes. Should 
the plan of the Grain Marketing Co. 
be extended widely to agricultural 
products, rural money under rural 
control would finance the whole train 
of operations between the producer and 
the consumer of agricultural products. 

Of course, there are some “ifs” in 
the way. While it must be acknowl- 
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Orders executed for Cash or on Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES—NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO 
. AND THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange New York Coffee S Suoee Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange Louisiana Suga Exch 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange . ‘ _ —_ 
3 Board of Trade Associate Members of 
ork Produce Exchange Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William Street NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: The New Willard Hotel 























WHITEHOUSE & CoO. 


Established 1828 
Stocks and Bonds—Accounts Carried 
111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Members New York Stock Exchange 





BROOKLYN BALTIMORE 
186 Remsen St. Keyser Building 











CTHelcome 


to an 


Jdeal Home 


A perfect new hotel with every 
modern convenience. Six hun- 
dred rooms, each with bath, @ 
shower and Servidor. Con- 
venient to everything, yet 
away from congestion. 


Three Unusual Restaurants, 
SX The Blue Room, Congo Room 
and Medieval Grille. 


che Alamarc 


Broadway & Tist Street 
Latz Ownership-Management 


























| The Oll 
Situation 


Circular on request 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway New York 
Bowling Green 7610 





























Buy Bonds 
By Mail 


We have prepared a 
booklet which describes 
the valuable service we 
extend by mail to in- 
vestors throughout the 
country. Let us show 
you how you can make 
use of this service — 
without obligation. 


Send for afree copy of 


“Buying Bonds by Mail.” 


Ask for T-2450 


AC.ALLYN**° COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
71 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee 
Minneapolis Boston 























edged that the Grain Marketing Co. 
is at the moment the largest single fac- 
tor in the grain trade of the United 
States and is meeting with wonderful 
success aS a commercial agency, it 
must also be admitted that the job of 
transferring the ownership to the 
farmers remains to be‘done. Perhaps 
the new company and its securities 
will not look so good to them as would 
appear on the face. The Board of 
Trade people outside the company say 
that the farmers will fail to come 
through, that the necessary funds will 
not be provided and that at the end 
of the year their ‘eaders will retire to 
their proper place on the farm, even 
after having tasted the joys of a domi- 
nating place in the markets. 


There have been some intimations 
from urban capitalists that they would 
be glad to step into the shoes of the 
farmers, but that is impossible. Only 
producers can be members under the 
law, and if producers do not quickly 
take possession as well as direction of 
the new company it will have to be 
dissolved, its properties returning 
whence they came. 


Invading the Sacred Precincts 


Be that as it may the fact remains 
that, even for a brief year, the farm- 
ers have invaded the sacred precincts 
of the Board of Trade and have 
shocked it again and again with colos- 
sal trading operations favorable to 
farmers a a group. And they have 
done it through the “desertion” to 
their side of some of the ablest men 
in the American grain trade. There 
are other revolutions these days than 
political—and not all of them are in 
foreign lands. 





TRADE TENDENCIES 
(Continued from page 136) 





tions have been advanced in anticipa- 
tion of orders. Improved conditions 
are noted in the wire market with 
sales increasing and prices firm. Sheet 
mills are doing better than recently. 
Railroad buying of rolling stock is con- 
siderably off from this time last year. 
Business in fabricated steel is becom- 
ing livelier. Pig iron is extremely 
mixed with the advantage slowly turn- 
ing to the sellers. 


On the whole, it is clear that the 
underlying impetus in steel is upward 
but it is difficult to say just what pro- 
portions this movement will take. One 
thing is clear, and that is that high 
operating expenses have a _ tendency 
to hold down profits particularly be- 
cause there is no valid reason for be- 
lieving that a marked increase in steel 
or iron prices is in sight. The gene- 
ral result is, therefore, likely to be an 
upswing in demand and production 
without a corresponding increase in 
profits. Still, fourth quarter results, 
will generally be above those of the 
preceding quarter, though nowhere 
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near those had in the first two quar- 
ters of the year. 





METALS 











Copper Consumption Increased 


Copper prices were advanced bring- 
ing the price to about 14 cents a 
pound. It is probably true that do- 
mestic consumption for the year will 
show an increase over that of 1923. 
In the first three quarters of the year, 
the average monthly consumption was 
128,000,000 pounds against a monthly 
average for 1923 of 120,000,000 
pounds. 


As regards amount of copper held 
there will be practically no change at 
the end of this year as compared with 
1923 figures. Estimated consumption 
and shipments in the first nine months 
of 1924 were on an even keel, con- 
sumption being reckoned at 1,151,000,- 
000 pounds, whereas shipments were 
at the rate of 1,156,000,000 pounds, 
The industry seems to have co-ordi- 
nated itself to the extent, at least, of 
permitting no surplus stocks to pile 
up beyond the limits reached at the 
end of 1923. That such a step was 
necessary may be deduced from the 
fact that, despite record-breaking con- 
sumption for a peace era, there has 
been no important increase in price. 
This situation, of course, is due to in- 
creased world production from South 
American and African sources which 
have had a tendency toward compel- 
ling domestic producers to hold down 
their output. The net result is that, 
while business is on a fairly large 
scale, the margin of profit, except for 
a few favored producers, especially in 
South America, is not what it should 


be. This seems to be the case not only 
in copper but in many other indus- 
tries afflicted with high operating 
costs. 


Lead and zinc markets are strong, 
with demand well-sustained. Export 
demand for zine is better than domes- 
tic though the latter is not precisely 
small. Prices for both metals are 
higher though lead exhibits most vigor. 








SAMUEL REA STEPS DOWN 

AFTER A HALF CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 

(Continued from page 101) 








pecially interested in engineering prob- 
lems. He is the greatest tunnel ex- 
pert in the world today. No big bridge 
or tunnel project has been put over in 
the last twenty years in which Rea has 
not had a hand in somewhere along the 
line. He had direct charge of the Penn- 
sylvania’s six tunnels under the East 
and North Rivers and also the “Hell 
Gate Bridge Route” jointly owned by 
the Pennsylvania and New Haven and 
which forms the only through route be- 
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tween New England and the southern 
and western states. In 1917, he was 
appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee on National Defense (Rail- 
roads’ War Board) of the American 
Railway Association. This committee 
supervised the operations of the rail- 
roads of the United States from that 
time until they were taken over by the 
Government December 28, 1917. 

There is nothing spectacular or 
flamboyant about the man, nothing of 
those characteristics which gladden the 
hearts of Special Section editors. Quiet 
but direct in speech, courteous but firm 
in manner, tenacious but not obstinate, 
firm but not domineering, he is repre- 
sentative of the best type of the suc- 
cessful American of affairs. To see 
him commuting daily into Philadelphia 
smoking a pipe one would hardly sus- 
pect that he was the supreme overlord 
of two and a half billions of railroad 
property. He has never forgotten the 
days when he carried rod and chain and 
between labor and capital he leans to- 
wards the former. That is why he is so 
well beloved by the Pennsylvania’s 
rank and file. 

His habits are simple and his hobbies 

few. He loves music and is a patron of 
the Philadelphia opera. For years he 
has collected antique English silver and 
even the cupboard of his private car is 
entirely furnished with antique silver- 
ware. He is well-to-do but not rich. His 
salary is about $75,000 per annum and 
last year he paid an income tax of 
$33,000. He has been more interested 
n his work than the profits therefrom. 
For the rest he loves to motor through 
the rolling hills of Pennsylvania, chop 
wood, smoke a pipe and read good books. 
He will not be particularly pleased 
when he scans these lines for he dis- 
kes personal publicity. But they will 
ot make him unhappy for he is big and 
road enough to realize that a white 
ight inevitably beats about the high 
places and that the public has a right, 
vithin limits, to know something of the 
ntimate side of those men who direct 
ie destinies of great enterprises. 

A better understanding of the men at 
the head of big affairs leads to a better 

nderstanding of the many and intri- 

ate problems with which they are con- 
fronted. Samuel Rea is essentially a 
lilder. His great, life interest has 
een the orderly and logical growth of 
1e great railroad system of which he 

president and which he will shortly 
ave. Market “deals,” security ma- 
ipulation, pool operations and the like 
hold no interest for him. Between him 
and the former school of so-called “rail- 
oad men,” but more properly called 
railroad wreckers,” there is a differ- 
ence as great as that which obtains be- 
tween daylight and dark. He belongs 
to the new school and the better school 

f corporate leaders. 
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Get AL 


Your Motor Has! 


OU get out of a motor car just what you 
put into it—no more, no less. 


If you put in Good Gasoline and Good Motor 
Oil, you get full efficiency, longer life, smaller 
maintenance costs, fewer disappointments — 
greater performance. 

Purol Gasoline and Tiolene Motor Oil are 
made on a performance basis, to the most 
rigidly enforced set of specifications in the 
industry. 

What they do for hundreds of thousands of 


motorists who will use no other gasoline or 
motor oil, they will do for anyone. 


Using Pure Oil Products exclusively insures 
better results at less cost. 


Pure Oil Products may be obtained 
most anywhere through Dealers 
and Service Stations 


THE PURE OIL CO. 


General Offices: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Indianapolis 














What About Rail Equipment 
Stocks P 


An Article on This Subject Will 
Appear in the December 6th Issue. 





Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin accounts; 
to supplement margin; and in place of stop orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are de- 
scribed in Circular W. Sent free on requcst. 


We offer the most attractive Contracts for either large amounts 
of stock or odd lots. Quotations furnished on all securities. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 9893 
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Senet Asoeal lly 


NVESTIGATE the attractive investment 

features of 8% First Mortgages and $100, 
$500 and $1,000 First Mortgage Bonds, se- 
cured by Miami city improved property ap- 
praised at twice the amount of the mortgage 
loan. Interest payments forwarded semi-an- 
nually. Collection of interest and all services 
rendered by us without charge to client. 
References: All Miami banks. Write today 
for our illustrated book “8% And Safety’’ 
which gives detailed information regarding 
Miami and our current offerings. 


: JHE FILER-[LEVELAND [OMPANY 
MGR. SALES DEPT., MIAMI, FLA. 

















German 
Bonds 


We buy all issues 
at highest market 
prices. | 


Price list on request. 


CG. VON POLENZ 


| Specialist Foreign Securities 


115 Broadway, New York 




















In making investments 
seasoned bonds are fre- 
quently not considered. 


A CATALOG | 
of Bonds 


Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
gains 5% to 18% with 
oody’s and Standard 
Statistics ratings will 
Sent upon request 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


20 Broad St. New York | 
Members New York Stock Exchange | 
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FULL-SIZE BALLOONS 


Perform As No Other Tires Can 
Because No Other Tires Are Gum Dipped 
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WHAT ARE THE INVEST- 
MENT POSSIBILITIES IN 
THE TOBACCO GROUP? 


(Continued from page 122) 








ard of profits. The fact should not be 
lost sight of, however, that the com- 
pany’s liquid asset position is very 
strong, thereby obviating the neces- 
sity of retaining earnings to build up 


working capital and leaving the entire. 


profits free for dividend distribution. 

The company took over the manu- 
facturing business of the Tobacco 
Products Corporation and profits from 
this source for 1924 are expected to 
be about $1,000,000 after paying the 
lease rental of $2,500,000. As in the 
case of Reynolds, the stock has largely 
discounted nearby prospects and if it 
recedes in the market would be de- 
sirable as a long-range speculative 
investment. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Liggett & Myers has some of the 
best selling cigarette brands in “Ches- 
terfield,” “Fatima” and “Piedmont.” 
Its “Velvet” smoking tobacco is also 
a big seller in its field. In February 
the company offered $8,598,550 of Com- 
mon B stock to its stockholders at par, 
and it is believed that the proceeds 
of this financing are being utilized in 
the extensive advertising campaign 
which the company has been conduct- 
ing this year. The principal objective 
of the campaign seems to be to in- 
crease the popularity of “Chester- 
fields,” but “Fatima” cigarettes and 
“Velvet” smoking tobacco are also re- 
ceiving a generous share of attention. 

Earnings during the past three 
years have shown a high degree of 
stability. In 1923, the profits were 
$9,622,396; in 1922 were $9,724,294 
and in 1921 were $9,854,158. Profits 
in 1923 were equivalent to $5.93 per 
share ($25 par) or 23.74% on the out- 
standing capital. In order to main- 
tain the same rate of earnings on the 
additional capital, the company would 
have to increase its earning capacity 
about $2,000,000 this year. The com- 
pany claims that of the five billion in- 
crease in cigarette output in the first 
eight months of this year the growth 
in its “Chesterfield” brands accounted 
for over 60%, and if this gain has 
been made without cutting down the 
consumption of its other brands, it will 
presumably affect the income account 
very favorably. 

Liggett & Myers, paying $3 per 
share annually, yields about 4.84%. 
As in the case of Reynolds the stock 
is selling more in keeping with earn- 
ing power and anticipated favorable 
developments, than with dividend re- 
turn. In view of its strong liquid po- 
sition the company might well dis- 
tribute a larger share of its earnings 
to stockholders; or, with a surplus 
equivalent to nearly 100% of its com- 
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mon capitalization might consider a 
stock dividend. As a long-pull spec- 
ulative investment Liggett & Myers 
common has decided attractions, but 
investment should be deferred until a 
more favorable market opportunity is 
presented. 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Lorillard is the only company among 
the “Big Four” that has not any large 
selling domestic cigarette brands. In 
the manufacture of “Turkish” ciga- 
rettes—that is cigarettes not made of 
American leaf—the company leads the 
field. This business is profitable but 
its volume is relatively very small 
compared with “domestic” cigarette 
output. Lorillard’s chief products are 
smoking and chewing tobacco and lit- 
tle cigars. Although the consumption 
of these products has been steady dur- 
ing the past few years, the company 
was at a relative disadvantage in not 
having a popular cigarette brand that 
would enable it to reap some of the 
benefits of the rapid increase in. ciga- 
rette consumption. 

Last year earnings showed a decided 
slump. Profits amounted to $5,038,042 
($3.50 per share on $25 par) in 1923 
as contrasted with $6,888,444 ($5.03) 
per share in 1922. The decline was 
due to severe competition and to a 
price-cutting war in which the com- 
pany became involved. This year some 
changes in management were effected 
and new sales policies were put into 
force. It is stated that the new meth- 
ods are proving advantageous and will 
result in improved earning power in 
1924. 

Selling around 37 and paying divi- 
dends of $3 per share the stock yields 
about 8.10%. The position of this stock 
is at present closely analogous to that 
of American Tobacco common in that 
the dividend yield is high, the margin 
of earnings is small, and the liquid 
asset position strong. Earnings this 
year are expected to show about $4 
per share. Assuming the company 
can restore its earning power to the 
1922 standard, the stock appears to 
have good long-term speculative possi- 
bilities but is not in an especially at- 
tractive position so far as the imme- 
diate market is concerned. 








WHICH WAY IS BUSINESS 
HEADEDP 


(Continued from page 92) 








of great competition, this situation is 
by no means limited to steel. We can 
see the effects in all directions. The 
automotive industries, for example, 
have had difficulty in disposing of a 
really large percentage of their manu- 
factures and as a result prices of cars 
are steadily being reduced. Earnings 
this year of most of the companies in 
this field will be greatly under those 
of 1923. The trouble with this indus- 























try is that the potential production of 
something like five million cars and 
trucks per annum is far in excess of 
the actual power of the country to 
absorb them. The smaller and less 
well-intrenched companies are feeling 
the effects of this situation rather 
keenly although the bigger companies 
are by no means immune. 

In the oil industry, we have a good 
illustration of the effects of over-pro- 
duction. Lack of systemization and 
poor co-ordination in the industry have 
resulted in a flood of oil of such pro- 
portions that prices have reached the 
lowest in years and the margin of profit, 
for gasoline in particular, has been cut 
almost to the vanishing point. 

The above are given as the more easily 
recognizable illustrations of the factor 
of over-extended productive capacity, 
and the effects as discerned in earnings. 
Lest it be taken that these are merely 
isolated instances, let it be considered 
that the bituminous coal industry while 
showing seasonal improvement is strug- 
gling with the burden of onerous labor 
costs and that union mines in many 
cases have been forced to shut down 
as they cannot stand the competition 
of the non-union mines where wages are 
more favorable to producers. 

Of course, we are speaking in rela- 
tive terms here. It is not intended to 
convey a picture of industrial prostra- 
tion for such is not the case. A coun- 
try of over 110 millions assuredly offers 
a market large enough to demand an 
active output under almost any con- 
ditions. The point, however, is that 
as big as this country’s market is, it is 
not sufficiently so to provide business on 
a scale to demand full-time operations 
of mills, even under the most favorable 
conditions. This country can consume 
about 93% of its production but it must 
sell 7% abroad to assure full- fledged 
prosperity. It is particularly in this 
respect that conditions are not favor- 
able. Europe, our most important cus- 
tomer, is actively engaged in building 
a foundation of foreign trade which 
must inevitably run counter to our own 
interest. As a straw, the election of 
the Conservatives in England may be 
cited. This will almost certainly be 
followed by a protective tariff in Eng- 
land which will have the effect of re- 
ducing our outlet to that country espe- 
cially in regard to manufactures. Simi- 
lar conditions are true of other coun- 
tries abroad where there is an unmis- 
takable drift toward protective tariffs. 
Germany, a _ potential competitor of 
great importance, must also be con- 
sidered, as under the Dawes Plan that 
country must be given the opportunity 
to find foreign markets as an outlet 
of her goods. Otherwise, she cannot 
meet her obligations. 

High taxation is another feature 
which tends to hold back prosperity. As 
suggested by the recently published in- 
come tax reports, many wealthy men 
are availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to escape taxation by investing 
their funds in tax-exempt securities. 
This has the effect of driving millions 
of capital out of productive into non- 
productive channels. Furthermore, it 
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reduces the general initiative to engage 
in business enterprise. 

It will be noted from the fact that, 
as regards new financing, the greatest 
proportion of these securities are in the 
form of bonds. Stock financing has 
been reduced to a comparatively negli- 
gible amount. Fixed charges are thus 
being increased and what should be the 
natural tendency of the public to par- 
ticipate in business via the stock route 
is less pronounced than it should be. 
In a period of business stagnation, this 
is a serious matter for it increases the 
fixed indebtedness of companies en- 
gaged in such financing measures at 
a time when in reality their fixed 
charges should be reduced. The craze 
for bonds has evidently proceeded to 
unwarranted levels, especially in re- 
gard to the huge volume of tax-exempt 
issues now outstanding. 

Of course, some encouragement is de- 
rived from the improved agricultural 
outlook but here again there is no proof 
that the underlying situation has been 
changed because of one year’s favor- 
able prices. The farmers are still bur- 
dened by high cost of production and 
lack of intensive farming. For exam- 
ple, our average yield of wheat per acre 
is not much more than 10 bushels. In 
Belgium, yields of 40 bushels per acre 
are not unknown. The fact is that the 
farmer has not yet learned to farm effi- 
ciently. 

As to the money outlook, it is appar- 
ent that there is abundant credit for 
commercial needs but the increasing 
tendency toward foreign bond flotations 
may have the effect of curtailing some- 
what the available amount of funds re- 
quired in business operations. 

Summing up, therefore, it is clear 
that business is in a position where it 
must increase its efficiency and lower 
its operating costs. Business is show- 
ing some tendency to improve but it 
must do much more along these lines 
to justify present high stock prices. 








Important Dividend Announcements 


Note—To obtain a dividend directly from the 
company, the stockholder must have his stock 
transferred to his name before the date of the 
closing of the company’s books 
Ann’! Amount Stock Pay 
Rate Declared Record able 
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For fifty-four years our ser- 
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Richardson, Hill & Co. 
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Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
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GUARANTEED! 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield 


7% 


A new development in the investment field 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every 
Investor should read our booklet “M” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida 

















Share inthe profits of 
10 Edison Companies 


Through the purchase of United 
American Electric stock at around 
$17 a share you obtain a par- 
ticipating interest in 10 stron 
Edison Companies. The annua 
return is about 7% with oppor- 
tunities for greater yield. 


Ask for circular M. W. 89 


R.J.McClelland &Co. 
Investment Securities 
60 Broadway, New York 





Dividends 


UNITED STATES REALTY AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
111 Broadway. New York. 

The Directors of this Company declared today 
a dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock, payable on 
February 2, 1925, to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 1924, and a 
dividend of two per cent (2%) on the Common 
Stock, payable on December 15, 1924, to holders 
of record at the close of business on December 
5, 192 

ALBERT E. HADLOCK, Treasurer. 

New York, November 14, 1924. 
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SCHOOL FOR TRADERS & 
INVESTORS 
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ket manifestations point to uncer- 
tainty, and more of them indicate a 
definite turn one way or the other. 

Periods of uncertainty are of two 
general kinds. There may be uncer- 
tainty with regard to the whole mar- 
ket, as shown by the action of the 
averages, or the uncertainty may be 
in some individual stock while the rest 
of the market is advancing. For ex- 
ample, during a period of several 
weeks the general market average may 
advance five or six points, three or 
four motor stocks may advance from 
ten to twelve points, but one particu- 
lar motor stock may move up and 
down within a range of three or four 
points and makes no headway. Here 
is a case of uncertain trend in an indi- 
vidual issue. 

Experienced traders are well aware 
of the fact that over short periods of 
time the market sometimes ignores 
fundamental quality, and technical po- 
sition exerts a dominating influence. 
At such times good stocks may react 
with the bad, owing to temporary 
liquidation on the part of traders who 
are not interested in the intrinsic 
values of the issues they are selling, 
but who desire to either take a profit 
or sidestep a reaction. A common 
blunder of the novice is that he 
reaches his decision to buy a certain 
perfectly good stock when the market 
average indicates the top of a bulge, 
and the market is technically weak 
owing to the fact that many shorts 
have recently covered, and their sus- 
taining influence is lacking for the 
time being. 

The trader who persists in being in 
the market all the time, regardless of 
periods ,of uncertainty, is likely to 
have many avoidable losses. These 
losses will multiply during the uncer- 
tain periods, and increase his over- 
head trading expenses for the year. 
He is in a position somewhat com- 
parable to that of the corporation that 
perists in manufacturing a certain ar- 
ticle throughout a period when prof- 
itable marketing is difficult or impos- 
sible. It might pay such a company 
to shut down its plant rather than 
manufacture at a loss. On the other 
hand, in such a case the company may 
be compelled to continue at a loss, in 
order to maintain its organization. 
No such excuse impels a trader to 
operate in the stock market during un- 
certain periods. He can step aside and 
wait until the trend is clear. He need 
not be concerned over depreciation 
charges, or disintegration of person- 
nel, as in the case of the manufactur- 
ing company. By doing nothing he 
cuts off possible losses, even if they 
are only interest charges on debit bal- 
ances during periods when stocks do 
not move. 

It is not sound policy to hold a posi- 


tion in speculative issues during a pe- 
riod of uncertainty, on the theory that 
by so doing the trader will avoid miss- 
ing some of the profits incident to the 
initial impulse of the next move in his 
favor. The increased safety of a po- 
sition taken after the new trend be- 
comes established, is worth all it costs 
in the form of profits that might have 
been secured had the trader main- 
tained a position during a period of 
uncertainty. There are enough uncer- 
tainties with regard to the price trend 
of speculative stocks at all times, and 
the wise trader will avoid the market 
entirely when such influences appear 
to be increasing. A_ safe rule is: 
When in doubt, stay out. 





WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 
SUGAR BONDS? 
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for the current fiscal year. In fact, a 
balance of approximately $10 a share 
is indicated for the 7% cumulative 
convertible preferred stock on which 
back dividends totaling 24%% are 
due. Dividend resumption on this issue 
is doubtful, however, in view of the 
uncertain outlook for sugar producers 
in 1925. 


The 7% and 8% debentures are 
speculative in the light of the com- 
pany’s record of erratically fluctuat- 


ing earnings but for those inclined to 
accept a moderate degree of risk, in 
return for careful supervision over 
such a holding and occasional recheck- 
ing of developments within the indus- 


try, they offer a very satisfactory 
yield, that for the 7s, at recent quota- 
tions of 94 being 8.25¢% and for the 


8s around 98, 8.40 The conversion 
feature, which permits exchange of 
these bonds for common stock at $45.88 
a share, is not likely to have practi- 
cal possibilities for some time to come 
in view of the unattractive position of 
the junior shares. 

The Eastern Cuba Sugar 7s, 
in September, 1982, to the amount of 
10 million dollars, are, however, en- 
titled to consideration as a spec-vest- 
ment. Guaranteed as to principal, in- 
terest and sinking fund by Cuba Cane, 
which owns all of the company’s capi- 
tal stock, and secured by a mortgage 
on all of Eastern Cuba’s properties— 
subject to a small prior lien—these 
bonds are well secured though likely 
to be affected by wide movements in 
earnings of the parent company. They 
are convertible into Cuba Cane com- 
mon stock at $20 a share, a feature 
having much better possibilities than 
that of the parent company bonds. At 
recent prices around 103 the yield is 


7.2%. 


issued 





CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CO. 
First Mortgage Collateral 8s, 1931 





This company is one of the strongest 
and most successful of the Cuban pro- 
ducers. Average earnings available 
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for the $10 par value common stock 
during the ten years ended December 
31, 1923, were equivalent to $4.38 a 
share after allowance for dividends on 
the 7% cumulative preferred stock. 
These figures include the year 1921, 
of course, when the record was par- 
tially impaired by a deficit of 10.95 mil- 
lion dollars. Last year earnings were at 
the rate of $7.45 a share and for the 
current twelve months are estimated 
around $5 for the common stock, now 
paying dividends of 75 cents quarterly. 

Cuban-American’s funded debt con- 
sists of 9.04 million dollars of first 
mortgage collateral 80, bonds which 
are a direct obligation and secured by 
pledge of the entire outstanding issues 
of first mortgage bonds of nine sub- 
sidiary companies, total face value of 
this collateral being 16 million dollars. 
As of September 30, 1923, the com- 
pany reported land, buildings, rail- 
roads and the like valued at 38.71 mil- 
lions and working capital of 18.42 mil- 
lion. 

These bonds, it will be seen, are 
strongly secured both as to principal 
and earning power, particularly as the 
company, under reasonably favorable 
onditions, has shown ability to in- 
rease net income rapidly. Though 
lassed with the better grade of in- 
lustrial securities, they are not at- 
tractive at this time despite the yield 
of 6.60% by virtue of the fact that the 
ssue is callable, on any interest date, 
at 107%, or at a price slightly below 


the current market quotation. 





MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 
First Mortgage 7's, 1942 





In common with other producers, 
Manati’s earnings suffered a_ slump 
during the years 1921 and 1922. Un- 
ler favorable conditions, however, the 
company is enabled to show substan- 
tial balances for its common stock on 
which dividends are now being paid at 
the rate of $5 per annum. Its mill, 

ated at the eastern end of Cuba, is 

ne of the most efficient and lowest 
st producing properties on the is- 
ind. 

The common stock has received lib- 
ral disbursements in the past, divi- 
dends of 100% having been paid from 
1917 to 1921, when 5c, was paid, be- 
‘ore depression caused their suspen- 
sion. Payments were resumed at the 

resent 5¢7 rate in 1923. Dividends 

n the preferred stock have been paid 
vithout interruption since 1915. The 

irnings statement for the present fis- 
al year, ended October 31, is not yet 
ivailable but is expected to show a 
balance for the common comparing 
favorably with the $13.76 reported last 
vear. It is doubtful that larger dis- 
bursements will accrue to this issue, 
however, at least until outlook for the 
sugar industry becomes more favor- 
able. 

The first mortgage 7%, bonds, of 
which 7.62 millions are presently out- 
standing, are protected by a first lien 
on properties valued at more than 
double the amount of funded debt. 
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The European Situation 


Is Discussed In A Series Of Articles, Prepared by Melvin J. 
Woodworth, Who Has Just Returned From A Two Months’ 
Trip Abroad, Which Will Appear In 
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FREE TRAVEL BOOKLETS 


The best investment our readers can make is in health and recreation. 
We have, therefore, installed a Travel Department for their con 
venience, which will gladly see that any of the following booklets are 


sent to you. 


Merely check those in which you are interested, fill in the coupon, and 
mail to the Travel Dept., THe Macazine or WALL Street, 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


The Comfort Route to Europe © Across North Africa 
’ Bs By Rosita Forbes 
The 1925 Cruise de Luxe to the ¢ 
Mediterranean = West Indies Cruises 
© Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe c Europe, 1924 


Gates Tours 
@ California by Boat & Rail 
@ Around South America 


*“Round-the-World” Cruise 
- — Europe by Motor 
Economy Trips to Europe 
2 Californiz . re Book 
\round the World ifornia Picture I 
Frank C, Clark © Luxury Cruise to the Mediterran 

TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 

Please send me, without charge or obligaton, the booklets checked above 
NaMe .cccccccces 
AGBVOGR 2000060000 eeeee . eee eeeee . . . everstese ee 11-22 
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Investment 


Securities | 
of nationally known 
American enterprises 





We offer an investment 
service and invite respon- 
sible accounts 





Please mention this Magazine 


DUNHAM « COMPANY 


Investment 
Securities 


43 Exchange Place New York 

















PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS 
& CALLS, they would fa- 
with 


miliarize themselves 


their operation. 

PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unfore- 
seen happenings. 


The risk is limited to the 
cost of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 


request. Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


Specialists in 
Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed hy Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 











However, failure to earn the full 
amount of fixed charges on this obli- 
gation in 1921 and 1922 and the ten- 
dency of earnings to fluctuate to ex- 
tremes, prevent consideration of this 
issue as a permanent investment, but 
for those who have the time and 
means to keep in touch with condi- 
tions to a reasonable extent, they are 
fairly attractive, offering a yield of 
7.7% at recent quotations around 98. 





PUNTA ALEGRE SUGAR CO. 
Convertible Debenture 7s, 1937 








A review of Punta Alegre’s balance 
sheets since incorporation in 1915 will 
show that the company has gradually 
built up a substantial financial struc- 
ture, aided by exceptionally large 
earnings in 1918 to 1920, inclusive, 
when net available for the $50 par 
value common averaged $40.66 a share. 
Working capital, for example, _in- 
creased from 983 thousand dollars as 
of May 31, 1917, to 10.28 millions at 
the close of the 1924 fiscal year while 
fixed assets, represented by land, ma- 
chinery, etc., increased from 6.37 mil- 
lions to 22.38 millions. 

Net earnings for 1923 were equiva- 
lent to $11.02 for the capital stock (an 
outstanding issue of preferred was re- 
tired in 1919) but in the year ended 
May 31, 1924, a balance of only $4.20 
a share was shown. Increased costs 
of production apparently narrowed the 
company’s margin of profit and with 
prospects for lower raw-sugar prices 
now facing producers, outlook for im- 
provement is not encouraging. 

Meanwhile, fixed charges should 
continue to be met with an ample mar- 
gin even though earnings may be 
smaller. Interest requirements on the 
5.55 million dollars of convertible de- 
benture 7s were earned more than six 
times over in 1923 and approximately 
four times in 1924. These bonds how- 
ever, are not secured, being merely a 
direct obligation, hence they are sen- 
sitive to fluctuations in the company’s 
earning power. While well protected 
at present, they are not adapted to in- 
vestment of funds which may not be 
subjected to some degree of speculative 
risk, especially in the face of narrow- 
ing profits. At 105 the yield is 6.59% to 
maturity. 

The conversion feature has no ap- 
peal as the bonds are convertible at the 
rate of 1.8 shares of stock for each $100 
of bonds. This means that the com- 
mon shares must sell above 90 to make 
an exchange profitable. 





SOUTH PORTO RICO SUGAR CO. 
First Collateral Mtge. 7s, 1941 











Like all sugar producing companies, 
earnings of South Porto Rico have 
shown rather wide swings in the past 
several years, yet the average balance 
available for the common stock, after 
payment of dividends on the 8% cumu- 
lative preferred shares, has_ been 
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20.35% for the ten years ended Sept. 
30, 1923. Owing to the deficits reported 
in 1921 and 1922 payments on the com- 
mon were omitted in the first named 
year and were not resumed until Feb- 
ruary, 1924. 

Although its mills are located in 
Porto Rico, this company, as seems to 
be the case generally, will doubtless 
show the effects of rising production 
costs and probable lower average sugar 
prices. At the same time, bond interest 
should continue to be covered with a 
liberal margin of safety. The first 7s 
of 1941, of which there are 5.31 million 
outstanding, constitute the company’s 
only funded debt. These bonds are 
well protected, being secured by as- 
signment, as collateral, of first mort- 
gages covering the plants and real 
estate of its subsidiary companies, in- 
cluding the entire outstanding stock 
issues of these concerns. 

On the basis of developed earning 
power and principal security there- 
fore, the bonds may be said to offer an 
attractive and sound medium for in- 
vestment. Selling around 102, or three 
points below their future call price, the 
yield is 6.8% to maturity. 





WARNER SUGAR REFINING CO. 
First Mtge 7s, 1941 and 
WARNER SUGAR CORPORATION 
First and Ref. Mtge. 7s, 1939 








The difficulties that have beset sugar 
refining companies of late have borne 
heavily on Warner causing a loss from 
operations thus far in the current year 
and necessitating an extension of bank- 
ing credit, amounting to 5 million dol- 
lars to carry the company through the 
present unfavorable period. 

Consolidation of Warner Sugar Re- 
fining Co. and Warner Sugar Co. of 
Cuba resulted in formation of the pres- 
ent company, Warner Sugar Corp., 
late in 1923. The Warner Sugar Corp. 
first and refunding 7s were issued to 
the amount of 6 million dollars in con- 
nection with this consolidation. These 
bonds are secured by first mortgage on 
the Cuban properties and by a general 
lien on the company’s refinery, real 
estate, etc. subject to the prior claim of 
the 5.5 million first mortgage 7s of the 
Warner Sugar Refining Co. 

Both bond issues are selling on a 
high yield basis as a result of a recent 
sharp break, evidently due to uncer- 
tainty with respect to the company’s 
financial status. Present low prices do 
not seem justified, however, as_ the 
bonds are well secured by assets and 
extension of the company’s bank loans 
should provide an opportunity to re- 
cover at least some measure of normal 
earning power, barring a repetition of 
the unfavorable conditions obtaining 
earlier in the year. It should, however, 
be recognized that the bonds are now 
in a speculative position. The Warner 
Sugar Refining 7s at recent quotations 
around 94 afforded a return of 7.6% 
while the Warner Sugar Corp. 7s at 
84 yield nearly 9%. 
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STOCKHOLDERS LISTS 
American—Canadian—British 
Guaranteed 95% correct 
W. M. JONES 
Auditors, Inc. 
67 Wall St., N. Y. C. 











INVESTORS 


Can furnish Stock, Bond and Bertonge 
Buyers in 1,000 companies. Ask for price 
list showing each and amounts in detail. 

A. F. WILLIAMS 


166 W. Adams St Chicago 














Printing 





5,000 emeaes Bond Letterheads, $14.00; 
10,000 — $24. 25,000 — $56.50 ; es 
$108.00 ; 100,060--$213.00. 8%x11 20 
Envelopes to match, same price. William Ww: 
Webb, Salisbury, Md. 





Your name on twelve Engraved Christmas cards. 
Send $1.00 to Bender, 121 University Place, 
New York, 





Charters 


DELAWARE incorporator; charters; fees 
small; forms. Chas. G. Guyer, 90! Orange St., 
Wilmington. Del. 








Dividends 


MANAGEMENT TRADING peeeeute IN 
COMMODITY MARKET 


An experienced trader in constant communica- 
tion with all commodity markets will manage a 
few accounts for customers desiring to benefit by 
the judgment of a personal representative in a 
} »sition to place orders for instant execution as 
develonments may warrant. Compensation con- 
tingent on net profits actually made. Corre- 
spondence invited. Cyrus A. Smale, Box 315, 
Washington, D. C. 





INVESTORS 


Why not invest part of your capital in 
new or going businesses where you can 
obtain official connection and reap the 
benefits? You can be either an active or 
inactive associate and grow with the busi- 
ness, The small business of today will be 
the big business of tomorrow. We are in 
position to furnish interests in many lines 
of industry. 


PERSONAL FINANCE & SERVICE EXCHANGE, Inc. 
141 Broadway, New York 





THE GOLFER'S DREAM 


is a wonderful and attractive new novelty that 
is certain to take with Golfers all over the world. 
Additional capital is required to manufacture and 
market this, as well as several other new novel- 
ties. Address T. A. Hunter, Tupelo, Miss. 





Financial Schemer, Alliance, Ohio, prints big 
profit schemes, one subscriber making $25,000 
from three; another $10,000 from one. Try it; 
three months only 25c, year $1.00. Write 
Dept. MWS. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend No. 114 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today a dividend of two and one-half per cent on 
the Common Stock for the quarter ended 30th 
September last was declared from railway revenues 
nd Special Income, payable 3ist December next 
» Shareholders of record at three P.M. on Ist 
lecember next. 

Iv order of the Board 

ERNEST ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
Montreal, November 11th, 1924. 


SIMMS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of Fifty 
its (0c) a share on the Capital Stock of the 
mpany has been declared, payable on Janu- 
2, 1925, to stockholders of record at the 
se of busmess December 15, 1924. The stock 
nster books will not be closed. 
ALFRED J. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1924. 








Phillips Petroleum Company 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


rhe regular quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
is been declared on the capital stock of this 
ympany, payable January 2, 1925, to stock 
yiders of record December 15, 1924. 

H. E. KOOPMAN, Secretary 





OFFICE OF 
THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
N. W. Corner Broad & Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, September 10, 1924. 
The Directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
‘nt (S87¥%c per share) on the Preterred Stock 
this Company, payable December 15, 1924 
to holders of Preferred Stock of record at the 
close of business, November 29, 1924. Checks 
will be mailed. I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 


GUANTANAMO SUGAR COMPANY 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
Dividend of two dollars ($2.00) per share on 
the Preferred Stock, for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1924, payable January 2, 1925, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 15, 1924. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 

GEORGE H. BUNKER, Treasurer. 

New York, November 6, 1924. 
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Cheapest Self-Wringing Mop Made. Big seller, 
100% _ profit. Easiway Company. 405 St. 
Paul, Baltimore, Md. 


SALES AGENCY WANTED FROM ESTAB- 
lished Manufacturer as sole agents (Contracts 
1925-6). P. O. Box 145, Cleveland, O. 


Situations Wanted—Male 











An office position wanted by young man, twenty 
[nexperienced, but of good education. John 
Larivey, 178 Eastwood Road, Toronto, Canada. 
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Paramount CPiclures 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payabie January 2nd, 1925 to 
stockholders o record at the close of 
business on December 15th, 1924. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH 
November 10th, 1924. Secretary. 








Underwood Typewriter Company 


The Board of Directors of the Underwood 
Typewriter Company at its regular meeting held 
November 13th, 1924, declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.75 r share on the Pre- 
ferred and Tic on the Common Stock of the 
Company of the par value of $25.00 each payable 
January Ist, 1925, to stockholders of record 
December 6th, 1924, 

D. W. BERGEN, Treasurer. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend No. 598 
The regular quarterly dividend of 2% has 
been declared on the outstanding old common 
stock of this Company, payable December 1, 
1924, to stockholders of record November 15, 
1924. Books do not close. Checks mailed. 
SHEPARD RARESHIDE, Treasurer. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN 
FLORIDA requiring $10,000 to $1,000,000 
capital for the development of newly opened 
agricultural, realty and industrial resources anid 
showing a margin of profit not easily paralleled 
elsewhere in the United States, are being rapidly 
taken advantage of by northern capitalists who 
recognize the distinct Florida trend To sincere 
investigators we are prepared to point out and 
supply full data concerning definite, meritorious 
ground floor opportunities. The by-products of 
pleasure and good health that result trom taking 
part in the development of the wonderland ot 
Central Florida’s hill and lake section are not 
to be overlooked by capable business men desir 
ing a change. Correspondence invited: Clermont 
Hill & Lake Co., Inc., Clermont, Florida 


CORPORATION FINANCING 


A responsible New York firm is in a position 
to secure capital for industrial companies seeking 
to expand their business. We also specialize in 
reorganizations and financial management. Submit 
details to receive immediate attention. Box 42, 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, 
New York. 








The Isthmus of Tehuantepec region, Mexico, 
offers magnificent opportunities to the judicious 
investor in lands for agriculture, horticulture, 
and stock raising. This district also considered 
as the Oil Reserve of Mexico. Large and small 
tracts available. Inquiries solicited. 

A. J. RIVAS, la. Iturbide. No. 7, Mexico, D. F. 





Capital—U. S. and Canadian, can be quickly 
reached through brokers, bank managers and 
salesmen. Valuable information upon request. 
Amster Leonard, First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 





For Sale 








Financial aw for iteanuien complete 
bound volumes of Ticker Magazine and The 





Magazine of Wall Street. For particulars 
write Room 601, 91 Wall St., New York City 
Dividends 


Remington Typewriter Company 


First Preferred Dividend No. 74 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 65 and 66 
New York, November 11, 1924. 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1%°% 
($1.75) per share on the First Pre- 
ferred and Series “S” First Preferred 
stocks, payable January 1, 1925, to 
stockholders of record December 20, 
1924. 

The Directors also declared two 
quarterly dividends of $2.00 each per 
share on the Second Preferred stock, 
payable December 20, 1924, to stock- 
holders of record December 13, 1924. 

HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 


Hayes Wheel Company 


Jackson, Michigan 
October 29, 1924. 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED AND 
NON PAR STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.87% 
per share on the Preferred stock (being at the 
rate of 7%% per annum for the months of 
September, October and November), and 75 cents 
per share on the Non Par stock of the company 
have been declared, payable December 15, 1924, 
to the respective stockholders of record ‘at the 
close of business on November 29, 1924. 
Cc. G. MACKAY, Secretary 
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ABSTRACT OF SERVICES 


Issued By 


The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, Inc. 





Name of Service 
and Cost 


Nature of It 


Method of 
Operation 


Approximate 
Duration of 
Each Operation 


Working Fund 
or Capital 
Required 


Profits Derived 
Through 


| 


Forms of Com- 
munications 
When Sent 





The Investors’ 
Advisory Board 


Conservative In- 
vestment Only 


gee See 


Advertisement on 


Page 


137 “3G 





The Richard 
D. Wyckoff An- 
alytical Staff 
2. Cost $500 Per 

Year. 
Payable $125 
Quarterly in ad- 
vance. 


The Trend 
Trading Service 
3. Cost $500 Per 

Year. 
Payable $125 
Quarterly in ad- 


Speculative In- 
vestments 


Initial analysis of 
client’s holdings 
and market posi- 
tion and recom- 
mendations there- 
on. Continuous 
supervision and 
recommendations 
thereafter. 


(A) Standard 
Plan (fixed) 
10 Dividend pay- 
ing stocks — pur- 
chased on 50% 
marginal basis. 
(B) Supplemen- 
tary Plan (op- 
tional) (more 
speculative) 

5 stocks dividend 
or non-dividend 
paying, purchased 
on 50% marginal 

basis. 


(A) During ap- 
preciation period. 
Weeks or months 
depending on ac- 
tion of Market. 


(B) Until antici- 
pated early divi- 
dends are de- 
clared or Market 
action of indi- 
vidual stock de- 
velops. Weeks 
or months. 


Operations based | (A) Income and (A) Personal let- 


on minimum fund 
of $10,000. 
(A) 80% or 
000 
(B) 20% or 
$2,000 





Speculation Only 
(Active Trading) 


Initial analysis of 
client’s holdings 
and market posi- 
tion and recom- 
mendations per- 


Active Market 
Trading in 3-6 
listed stocks. 


Until Market ac 
tion of individual 
stocks occur. 

Two or Three 


Days to Two or 
Three Weeks. 


Suggested mini- 
mum Trading 
Fund $2,000. 


appreciation. 


(RB) Switches 
and replace- 
ments. 


Important turn- 
ing points in 
trend of market. 
(Long and short 
positions. ) 


| 


ters—wires if 
necessary. 


(B) Monthly and 
at justified in- 
tervals on spe- 
cial develop- 
ments in Mar- 
ket. 





Technical Mar- 
ket action of in- 
dividual stocks. 
Quick turns in 
and out. 

(Long and short 


(A) Wire only 
or phone if local. 


(B) Average of 
Two wires week- 
ly depending on 
action of Market. 





taining thereto. No positions.) 
further analysis. 
Periodic recom- 


mendations. 























—COUPON 
THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF ANALYTICAL STAFF, INC., 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
Send me detailed information relative to: Investors’ Advisory Board © The Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff C The 
Trend Trading Service ©. (Check box alongside of service in which you are interested.) 





Address 




















KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared with the utmost care by investment houses of 
the highest standing. They will be sent free on request, direct from the issuing house. Ask for them by number. 
We readers to take full advantage of this service. Address, ecp Posted Department, Magazine of Wall Street, 42 
New York City. 


Broadway, 


urge our 





REMARKABLE ADVANCES IN 
RADIO SECURITIES 


THE STORY OF THE STRAUS 
PLAN 


A QUESTION ANSWERED 


An extremely interesting illustrated 





This booklet explains why this large 
first mortgage real estate bond firm 
can truthfully say that they have sold 
these securities for forty-two years 
without loss to any investor. (217) 


THE PARTIAL PAYMENT 
method of purchasing good securities 
in odd lots and full lots on cenvenient 
terms is explained in a free booklet 
issued by an old established New 
York Stock Exchange House. (224) 


CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS 
If you are seeking a thoroughly safe- 
guarded 7% Southern Real Estate 
Trust Mortgage Bond _ investment, 
send for this interesting booklet. 
(264) 


GUIDE BOOK TO HIGH - GRADE 
CANADIAN INVESTMENTS 


The best review of Canadian securi- 
tties published. It gives authoritative 
detailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 744%. Ask for (271). 


booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


HOW TO BUILT AN 
INDEPENDENT INCOME 


Adopt the simple, profitable income- 
building plan to accumulate $22,000 
from $4,800 that is described in 326. 


THE SAFETY OF SAVINGS 


Would you like to get 6% for your 
money and know that it is placed in 
an institution equally as safe as a 
savings bank? Send for this money- 
saving booklet (293). 


THE FORMULA OF SAFETY 


The salient features of this Formula of 
Safety as developed by an old estab- 
lished Bond and Mortgage House, are 
here set out for investors who would 
think before, rather than after, placing 
their funds. Ask for (327). 


An interesting comparison of all of 
the recent radio stocks to be listed on 
the N. Y. Curb market, showing their 
subscription price, highest point reach- 
ed, and present market. All security 
buyers should send for this unusual 
chart. (296) 


HOW TO JUDGE SOUTHERN 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


This free booklet contains the net of 
this old-established Company's ex- 
perience in the First Mortgage In- 
vestment Field in the South. Ask 
for (302). 


THE THRESHOLD OF PROS- 
PERITY 


An interesting book outlining a prac- 
tical method for getting ahead, de- 
scribing an interesting form of bond 
investments. Written in clear, non- 
technical language, and contents can 
be absorbed in 10 minutes. (285) 


| 
| 
| 
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